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POPULAR AMERICAN PLANT-NAMES. 


Ill. 


In this paper the writer has, for convenience, discarded the sys- 
tematic arrangement of names of genera, under families, and adopted 
the alphabetical arrangement. It has also seemed best, in view of 
the threatened revolution in nomenclature, to give the authorities 
for the scientific names used, as far as these could be conveniently 
ascertained. In a few instances the Spanish names of species 
(mainly of the Pacific coast region) have been given, but it has 
been the writer’s intention to insert these only when they are com- 
monly current among English-speaking people as well as among the 
Mexicans. 

UMBELLIFERZ. 

Angelica, sp., Aunt Jerichos, N. E. 
Daucus Carota, L., Queen Anne’s lace, somewhat general. 

bird’s nest, N. J. 

lace-flower,! Philadelphia, Pa. 

Devil’s plague,! West Va. 
Erigenia bulbosa, Nutt., turkey-pea,? near Cincinnati, O., fifty years 

ago. 

Pastinaca sativa, L., queen-weed, West Va. 


ARALIACE, 


Aralia hispida, Vent., pigeon-berry, Buckfield, Me. 
Aralia nudicaulis, L., sassafariller, Banner Elk, N. C. 
Aralia quinguefolia, Decaisne & Planch., sang,? West Va. 

ginshang, Vt. 
Aralia racemosa, L., spice-bush, Hartford, Conn. 


1 The former evidently a city-born name, the latter from the point of view of 
the farmer, who finds the species a pestilent weed. 

? Name given in a former list, but without locality. 

* Evidently an abbreviation for ginseng. 
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Aralia racemosa, L., life-o’-man, Fryeburg, Me. 
old man’s root, Buckfield, Me. 
spignet, Banner Elk, N. C. 


CORNACE. 
Cornus florida, L., nature’s mistake, Abington, Mass., about fifty years 
ago. 
Cornus stolonifera, Michx., squaw-bush,! Penobscot Co., Me. 
Nyssa sylvatica, Marsh., horn-bine, horn-pine, Southern States, 
old man’s beard, Lincolnton, N. C. 
Linnea borealis, L., deer-vine, Me. 
Lonicera Tatarica, L., “twin sisters,” La Crosse, Wis. 
Symphoricarpus occidentalis, Hook., wolf-berry, buck-brush, W. Neb. 
Symphoricarpus racemosus, Michx., waxberry, N. Y. 
Viburnum lantanotdes, Michx., moose-berry, triptoe,? hobble-bush,? 
Franconia, N. H. 
tangle-foot,? N. H. 
moose-bush, Buckfield, Me. 
Viburnum nudum, L., nanny-berry, West Va., Livingston Co., N. Y., 
Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
possum-berry, Ocean Springs, Miss. 
Viburnum lentago, L., wild raisin, Penobscot Co., Me. 


RUBIACE®, 


Cephalanthus occidentalis, L., pond buttonwood, crouper-bush. Fer- 
risburgh, Vt. 
Galium Mollugo, L. (and other sp.), mist, babies’ breath, E. Mass. 
Houstonia caerulea, L., eye-bright, W. Maine, Cambridge, Mass. 
starlights, Cambridge. 
Venus’s pride, Stonington, Conn, 


DIPSACE. 
Dipsacus sylvestris, Mill. Indian thistle, Huttonweed,’ English 
thistle, water-thistle,t West Va. 


COMPOSITA. 
Actinomeris squarrosa, Nutt., wing-stem, stickweed, West Va. 
Ambrosia Artemisiefolia, L., bitterweed, N. Y., Neb. 
Anaphalis margaritacea, Benth. & Hook., poverty-weed, Penobscot 
Co., Me. 


1 The bark is said to have been smoked by the Indians for tobacco. 

2 From the fact that the branches often take root at the ends. 

8 Because found on the farm of a man named Hutton. 

4 From the amount of water often found in the concavity of the leaves next the 
stem. 
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Antennaria plantaginifolia, Hook., pincushions, Hingham, Mass. 
dog-toes, Concord, Mass. 
splinter-weed,! Peoria, IIl. 

Anthemis Cotula, D. C., stinking chamomile, N. Y. 

Artemisia Absinthium, L., boys’ love,? Wellfleet, Mass. 

Artemisia Abrotanum, L., sweet Benjamin, Concord, Mass. 

Artemisia Ludoviciana, Nutt., sage, Minn. 

Artemisia tridentata, Nutt., sage-brush, Neb., Rocky Mountain 
region. 

Aster cordifolius, L., var. levigatus, Blue Devil, stick-weed, bee- 
weed, Fall Aster, West Va. 

Aster diffusus, Ait., var. hirsuticaulis, Gray, white devil, wire-weed, 
devil-weed, Old Virginia stick-weed, old-field-sweet, farewell-sum- 
mer, nail-rod, West Va. 

Asters of any kind, Michaelmas daisies, N. Y. 

Asters of any species, it-brings-the-frost, Onondaga Indians, N. Y. 

Aster (a purple species), Good-by Summer, Lincolnton, N. C. 

Baccharis halimifolia, L., ploughman’s spikenard, N. Y. 

Baccharis viminea, D.C., black willow, Santa Barbara Co., Cal. 

Bidens frondosa, L., cuckles,? Concord, Mass. 

Devil’s pitchfork, Ferrisburgh, Vt., Concord, 
Mass. 

Bidens, sp., stick-tights, N. Y. 

Cacalia, sp., Indian plantain, West Va. 

Centaurea benedicta, L., sweet sultan, Mattapoisett, Mass. 

Centaurea, sp., dusty miller, Boston Florists’ catalogue. 

Chondrilla juncea, L., skeleton weed, naked weed, hog bite, Devil’s 
grass, West Va. 

Chrysanthemum leucanthemum, L., Kellup weed, Rhode Island clover, 

Montpelier, Vt.. 
bullseye, Me., Andover, N. B., 
West Va. 
bullseye daisy, Andover, N. B. 
sheriff pink, West Va. 

Chrysanthemum parthenioides, hort., double feverfew, double feather- 
few, camphor geranium, bridal roses, West. Mass. 

Cichorium Intybus, L., bachelor’s button, Mass., So. Cal. 


1 Name used by a few children, from the appearance of the heads. 

2 Has this name been given because the plant was confounded with Artemisia 
Abrotanum ? 

8 A corruption of cockles. This may be “the Cuckold, a troublesome weed 
in plough-lands, whose seeds have horns” mentioned in Williamson’s History of 
Maine, 1832. 
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Cnicus arvensis, Hoffm., Canada thistle, E. Neb. 
Cnicus lanceolatus, Hoffm., boar thistle, West Va. 
Coreopsis, sp., old maid’s breastpin, Plymouth, O. 
dye-flowers, Banner Elk, N. C. 
Elephantus tomentosus, L., tobacco weed, Devil’s grandmother, W. Va. 
Eupatorium ageratoides, L., richweed, Banner Elk, N. C. 
Eupatorium celestinum, L., mist-flower, blue boneset, West Va. 
Eupatorium purpureum, L., quill-wort, Indian gravel root,! West Va. 
nigger-weed, queen-of-the-meadow, Ind. 
marsh milk-weed, Mass. 
Fransenia Hookeriana, Nutt., sand-bur, Cal. 
Gnaphalium polycephalum, Michx., Indian posy, Stonington, Ct. 
moonshine, Dorset, Vt. 
balsam, N. Y. 
rabbit-tobacco, N. C. 
Grindelia robusta, Nutt., gum-plant, Cal. 
Hemizonia pungens, T. & G., tar-weed, Cal. 
Hieracium aurantiacum, L., Flora’s paint brush, Oxford Co. and 
Penobscot Co., Me. 
Iva frutescens, L., Jesuit’s bark, N. Y. 
Krigia amplexicaulis, Nutt., False dandelion, W. Va. 
Lactuca Canadensis, L., Horse-weed, Devil's iron-weed, Devil’s weed, 
West Va. 
Lactuca integrifolia, Bigel., Devil’s iron weed, W. Va. 
Leontodon autumnalis, L., arnica bud, dog dandelion, Allston, Mass. 
Liatris scariosa, Willd., Devil’s bite,2 Concord, Mass. 
Madia sativa, Molina, tar-weed, Berkeley, Cal. 
Matricaria discotdea, D. C., wild marigold, Col. Springs, Cal. 
Porophyllum gracile, Benth., poison flower, Colorado River. 
Prenanthes altissima, L., bird-bell, N. Y. 
Parthenium integrifolium, L., wild quinine, W. Ind. 
Rudbeckia hirta, L., brown daisy, Concord, Mass. 
ox-eye daisy, somewhat general in Mass. 
Brown Betty, Passaic, N. J. 
Rudbeckia triloba, L., nigger-heads, Anderson, Ind. 
Senecio aureus, L., snake-root,? Concord, Mass. 
Solidago, sp., yellow-weed, Vt. 
Solidago bicolor, L., silver-weed, N. Y. 
Solidago, sp., pyramid golden-rod, N. Y. 
Tragopogon porrifolius, L., nap-at-noon, Hennepin, IIl. 
Tussilago Farfara, L., ginger-root, Minn. 
1 Apparently thought to be a remedy for calculi. 
2 Because the corm or tuber is thought to look as if bitten off. 
® From the aromatic and bitterish flavor of the roots, like that of Polygala 
Senega. 
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LOBELIACE#. 


Lobelia cardinalis, L., hog physic, Plymouth Co., Mass. 
red Betty, Ferrisburgh, Vt. 

Lobelia Dortmanna, L., water gladiole, N. Y. 

Lobelia inflata, L., low belia.? 

Lobelia syphilitica, L., high belia.t 


ERICACE, 


Andromeda ligustrina, Muhl., seedy buckberry, West Va. 
Arbutus Menziesii, Pursh, madrofio, Cal. 
Arctostaphylos glauca, Lindl., manzanita, Cal. 
Arctostaphylos Uva-urst, Spreng., hog-cranberry, Provincetown, Mass. 
mountain cranberry, Southern Me. 
Chimaphila umbellata, Nutt., wintergreen, Buckfield, Me., Penobscot 
Co., Me. 
Chiogenes serpyllifolia, Salisb., running birch, Vt. 
moxie berry, Penobscot Co., Me. 
Gaultheria procumbens, L., partridge-berry, N. H. 
partridge-plant, N. Y. 
chickaberry, Stonington, Ct. 
young come-ups, Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
little Johnnies, Calais, Me. 
Gaultheria Shallon, Pursh, salad, Cal. 
Gaylusaccia resinosa, Torr. & Gr., black snaps, Wells, Me. 
Kalmia angustifolia, L., ivy, Va. 
Kalmia latifolia, L., ivy, N. C. 
Ledum latifolium, Ait., Labrador, Buckfield, Me. 
Leucothoe, sp., hemlock, N. C. 
Monotrapa uniflora, L., Dutchman’s pipe, N. J. 
fairy smoke, Deering, Me. 
Pyrola elliptica, Nutt., wild lily-of-the-valley, Concord, Mass. 
Rhododendron maximum, L., cow-plant, Montpelier, Vt. 
horse-laurel, White Haven, Pa. 
Rhododendron, all species, laurel, N. C. 
Rhododendron nudifiorum, Torr., wild honeysuckle, Georgia, W. Va. 
Mayflower, N. J. 
Rhododendron viscosum, Torr., swamp honeysuckle, Concord, Mass., 
Boxford, Mass. 
white honeysuckle, Ala. 
Rhododendron viscosum, Torr., var. glaucum, Gray, cinnamon honey- 
suckle, West Va. 
Sarcodes sanguinea, Torr., snow-plant, Cal. 


(young leaves) 


1 Somewhat general among herb-collectors. 
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Vaccinium hirsutum, Buckley, bear-huckleberry, N. C. 
Vaccinium Pennsylvanicum, Lam., strawberry-huckleberries, Wey- 


mouth, Mass. , 
DIAPENSIACE. 


Galax aphylla, L., coltsfoot, Banner Elk, N. C. 


PRIMULACE. 
Dodecatheon Meadia, L., Indian chief, Rockford, IIl. 
Johnny jump, So. Cal. 
Dodecatheon Meadia, var. shooting stars, roosters’ heads, Santa Bar- 
bara Co., Cal. 

Lysimachia nummultaria, L., down-hill-of-life, Lincolnton, N. C. 
Lysimachia stricta (?) Ait., swamp candles, N. E. 
Trientalis Americana, Pursh, star-anemone, Concord, Mass. 

May-star, N. Y. 

Star-of-Bethlehem, E. Mass. 


STYRACACE, 


Halesia tetraptera, L., shittimwood, West Va. 
Symplocos tinctoria, L’Her., dye-leaves, Banner Elk, N. C. 


OLEACE, 
Osmanthus Americana, Benth. & Hook., devil-wood, Ala. 


APOCYNACE. 
Apocynum androsemifolium, L., rneumatism-weed, West Va. 
Macrosiphonia brachysiphon, Gray, jessamine, Arizona. 


ASCLEPIADACE#. 
Asclepias cornuti, Decaisne, wild cotton, West Va. 
Asclepias tuberosa, L., white root, Mass. 
Archangel, (near) Providence, R. I. 


GENTIANACEX. 
Erythrea Muhlenbergii, Griseb., conchalagua, Cal. 
Eustoma Russelianum, Griseb., Canada pest, Deer Lodge, Mont. H 
Gentiana Andrewsii, Griseb., bottle-gentian, barrel-gentian, Con- 
cord, Mass. 
blind-gentian, N. E. ( 
Sabbatia angularis, Pursh, pink bloom, West Va. 


HYDROPHYLLACE&. 
Eriodictyon glutinosum, Benth., palo santo, yerba santa, Cal. 
Nemophila insignis, Dougl., baby-blue-eyes, blue-bells, Santa Barbara 
Co., Cal. 
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BORRAGINACE. 
Cynoglossum, sp., stick-seed, dog-bur, wool-mat, West Va. 
Cyonglossum officinale, L., dog-bur, West Va. 
stick-tights, Anderson, Ind. 
tory-bur,! N. Y. 
Echinospermum Lappula, Lehm., 
E. Redkowskii, Lehm., var. occidentale, Watson, }stick-tight, Minn. 
E. Virginicum, Lehm., 
Echinospermum Virginicum, stick-tights, Anderson, Ind. 
Echium vulgare, L., blue thistle, blue weed, blue stem, West Va. 
blue thistle, Va., N. Y. 
blue devils, blue weed, Iowa. 
Krynitzkia, sp., Fischer & Meyer, white forget-me-nots, Santa Bar- 
bara Co., Cal. 
Lithospermum canescens, Lehm., Indian paint, Minn. 


CONVOLVULACEZ. 
Convolvulus sepium, L., woodbine, N. Y. 
Cuscuta compacta, Juss., love-vine,? Banner Elk, N. C. 
Cuscuta racemosa, Mart., alfalfa dodder, Cal. 
Ipomea pandurata, Meyer, wild sweet potato, West Va. 
mechoacanna, N. Y. 


SOLANACEX. 
Datura Stramonium, L., stinkweed, West Va. ; Jamestown lily, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. 

Datura Tatula, L., Jamestown lily, Lincolnton, N. C. 
Lyctum vulgare, Dunal., box-thorn, bastard jasmine, Iowa. 
Nicotiana Bigelovii, Watson, wild tobacco, Santa Barbara Co., Cal. 
Nicotiana glauca, Graham, tree tobacco, Santa Barbara Co., Cal. 
Nicotiana rustica, L., Indian tobacco, real tobacco, N. Y. 
Physalis, sp., wild cherry, N. J. 
Physalis grandiflora, Hook., wild tomato, No. Minn. 
Physalis Virginiana, Mill., wild cherry, No. Minn. 
Solanum Carolinense, L., sand-brier, radical, West Va. 

bull-nettle, Perrysville, Ind. 
Solanum rostratum, Dunal., buffalo-bur, So. Neb. 


SCROPHULARIACE®. 
Calceolaria corymbosa, Ruiz. & Par., lady’s slipper, Hopkinton, Iowa. 
Castillea coccinea, Spreng., bloody warrior, Minn. 
nosebleed, Conn. 


1 Name perhaps now obsolete. 
2 Probably because used in love-divinations. 
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Castillea coccinea, Spreng., Indian pink, Peoria, Ill. 

Chelone, sp., snake-mouths, Banner Elk, N. C. 

Collinsia verna, Nutt., blue-eyed Marys, Anderson, Ind. 

Linaria vulgaris, Mill., wild flax, devil’s flax, wild tobacco, Indian 

hemp, impudent lawyer, West Va. 

snap-dragon, Cambridge, Mass. 

Veronica Americana, Schweinitz, blue-bells,! Fort Fairfield, Me. 

wallink, West Va. 
Veronica officinalis, L., gypsy-weed, West Va. 


BIGNONIACE®. 
Catalpa Bignonioides, Walt., catawba, West Va. 


PEDALIACE®. 
Martynia proboscidea, Glox., pickled rats,? N. Y. 


VERBENACE. 


Lantana, sp., tea-plant, Louisiana. ‘ 
Verbena hastata, L., iron-weed, Jones Co., Iowa. 


LABIAT. 
Audibertia polystachya, Benth., grease-wood,® So. Cal. 
Brunella vulgaris, L., blue curls, somewhat general. 
dragon-head, Deer Lodge, Mont. 
Coleus Blumei, Benth., Joseph’s coat, general. 
Conradina canescens, Gray, wild rosemary, Fla. 
Tsanthus ceruleus, Michx., flux-weed, New Albany, Ind. 
Lamium amplexicaule, L., hen-bit, Iowa. 
Melissa officinalis, L., lemon-balm, common balm, sweet Mary, lemon- 
lobelia (pronounced lobely), N. E. 
goose-tongue, Concord, Mass. 
Monarda, sp., sweet Mary, N. H. 
Nepeta Glechoma, Benth., Gill-run-over-the-ground, Conn. 
Pycnanthemum lanceolatum, Pursh, pennyroyal, Minn. 
Salvia Balloteflora, Benth., majorano, Texas and adjacent Mexico. 
Scutellaria lateriflora, L., mad-dog-skull-cap, West Va. 


PLANTAGINACE®. 
Plantago lanceolata, L., buck-plantain, buck-horn plantain, ripple, 
ribwort, English plantain, West Va. 
Plantago Rugelit, Decaisne, silk-plant, Fla. 


1 The stigma is said to form the clapper. 
2 Name apparently transferred from the fruit, as seen pickled, to the entire plant. 
% One of the shrubs so called. 
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AMARANTACEZ. 
Amarantus salictfolius, hort., fountain-plant,! Boston florists’ cata- 
logue. 
CHENOPODIACE. 
Chenopodium Botrys, ., ambrosia, Concord, Mass. 
Chenopodium Capitatum, Watson, Indian paint,? Colorado, Tobique 
River, New Brunswick. 
Salsola Kali, L., Russian thistle, No. Neb. 
Salsola Kali, var. Tragus, Moguin, Russian thistle, Russian cactus, 
Dak. 
Sarcobatus vermiculatus, Torr., greasewood, Neb. 


POLYGONACE. 
Polygonella articulata, Meisn., sand-grass, Wellfleet, Mass. 
Polygonum orientale, L., gentleman’s cane,® Mansfield, O. 
Polygonum Persicaria, L., heartsease,* Eastport, Me., Mansfield, O. 
heart-weed,* Penobscot Co., Me. 
black heart,* So. Vt. 
Polygonum amphibinum, L., var. terrestre, Leers., heartsease,> Neb. 
Rumex acetosella, L., horse-sorrel, Minn. 
red sorrel, red weed, West Va. 
sour grass, Hartford, Conn. 


ARISTOLOCHIACE. 
Asarum arifolium, Michx., heart-leaves, Ga. 
Asarum Virginicum, L., heart-leaves, Banner Elk, N. C. 
Asarum Canadense, L., coltsfoot, N. Y. 
colic-root, West Va. 


LAURACE®. 
Persea Carolinensis, Nees., red bay, Ala., N. C. 
white bay, N. C. 
Umbellularia Californica, Nutt., California olive, California laurel, 
cajeput, Cal. 
THYMELEACE®. 
Dirca palustris, L., wicopy,® Penobscot Co., Me. 


1 From drooping habit of foliage. 

2 Because of the bright color of the fruit. 

8 The stems cut by children into canes. 

* From the shape of the dark spots on the leaves. 

5 A name also applied in the same localities to P. Pennsylvanica and P. Per- 
sicaria, —used very generally by bee-keepers. 

® An Indian name. 
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ELEAGNACE, 
Shepherdia argentea, Nutt., buffalo-berry, Upper Missouri. i 


EUPHORBIACE. 
Croton monanthogynus, L. (?), prairie tea,! common from the Gila to 
the Rio Grande. 
Eremocarpus setigerus, Benth., turkey mullein, Santa Barbara Co., 
Cal. 
Euphorbia Cyparissias, L., balsam, Mooers, N. Y. 
graveyard-weed, West Va. 
Euphorbia Lathyris, L., mole-weed, West Va. 
Simmondsia, sp., “ supposed to be the quinine plant,” So. Arizona. 
Stillingia Sylvatica, L., queen’s delight (corrupted into “queen of 
the lights”), Ga. 
URTICACE, 
Broussonetia papyrifera, Vent., cut paper, West Va. 
Celtis occidentalis, L., hoop-ash, beaver-wood, N. Y. 
Maclura aurantiaca, Nutt., wild orange, N. J. 


PLATANACE. 
Platanus occidentalis, L., button-ball, N. J. 


JUGLANDACE. 
Carya alba, Nutt., kiskytom, Otsego Co., N. Y. 
king-nut, West Va. 
walnut, N. E., Minn. 


MYRICACE. 
Myrica Gale, L., meadow-fern, Dover, Me. 


CUPULIFER&. 
Betula glandulosa, Michx., scrub birch, Mich. 
Betula lenta, L., cherry birch, Canada. 
Betula papyrifera, Marshall, spool-wood, N. H. 
Betula populifolia, Ait., pin-birch,? Penobscot Co., Me. 
Betula pumila, L., tag alder, Minn. 
Carpinus Caroliniana, Walter, iron-wood,® Ky. 


1 Used as tea. 

2 A name given especially to the young trees, an inch or more in diameter, which 
are cut into hoop-poles, etc. 

8 Ostrya Virginica, which in Gray’s Manual is also called iron-wood, is in 
Kentucky known only as hop-hornbeam or lever-wood. This nomenclature is also 
that of Wood’s Botany, and, | fancy, may be the usual one. 
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Fagus sylvatica, L., white beech, red beech, N. Y. 
Ostrya Virginica, Willd., hardhack, Franconia, N. H. 
Quercus agrifolia, Nee., scrub oak, evergreen oak, Cal. 
encino (Mexicans), Cal. 
Quercus Catesb@i, Michx., forked-leaved black jack, S. C. 
Quercus chrysolepis, Liebm., Californian live oak, Cal. 
Quercus cinerea, Michx., blue jack, S. C. 
Quercus lobata, Nee., Roble (Mexicans), Cal. 
Quercus oblongifolia, Torr., evergreen white oak, live oak, Cal. 
Quercus stellata, Wang., iron oak, West Va. 
Quercus Wislizeni, A. De C., var. frutescens, Engelm., desert oak, S. 
E. Cal. 

SALICACE. 
Populus tremuloides, Michx., quaking asp, Mansfield, O., N. E., Iowa. 
Salix, sp. (any of those with large catkins, when buds are opening), 

pussy-willows, U. S. 
goslings, Franklin Centre, P. Q. 


EMPETRACE. 
Corema Conradit, Torr., poverty-grass, Provincetown, Mass. 
Empetrum nigrum, L., hog cranberry, Islands of Penobscot Bay, Me. 


CONIFER! 


Abies balsamea, Miller, blister pine, balm of Gilead fir, West Va. 
Abies Douglasit, Oregon pine,? San Francisco, Cal. 
Chamecyparis Lawsoniana, Parlat., Oregon cedar, white cedar, gin- 
ger-pine, Oregon and No. Cal. 
Chamecyparis Nutkaensis, Spach, Alaska cedar, Washington. 
yellow cedar, Alaska. 
Cupressus Guadalupensts, Watson, blue cypress, Cal. 
Cupressus macrocarpa, Hartw., Monterey cypress, So. Cal. 
Funiperus tetragona, Schlecht., sweet-berried cedar, New Mex. 
Larix Americana, Michx., cypress, Buckfield, Me. 
juniper,? Penobscot Co., Me., Grand Lake 
region of Penobscot River, Me. 
Libocedrus decurrens, Torr., white cedar, Cal. 
Picea alba, Link, cat-pine, Buckfield, Me. 
skunk-spruce,t Mt. Desert, Me., Washington Co., 
Me., Islands of Penobscot Bay, Me. 


1 Most of the names of Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast Conifere in the 
present paper were contributed by Mr. J. A. Allen, of the Gray Herbarium. 

2 Called spruce in some regions, hemlock in others. 

8 Hardly ever called by any other name. 

* From supposed unpleasant smell of foliage. 
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Picea nigra, Link, cat-spruce, Penobscot Co., Me. 
yew-pine, spruce-pine, West Va. 
Pinus Banksiana, Lambert, jack-pine, Mich. and Minn. 
shore-pine, rock-pine, Grand Lake sec- 
tion of Penobscot River. 
the unlucky tree,! Adirondacks. 
Pinus brachyptera, Engelm., yellow pine,” Cal. and New Mex. 
Pinus edulis, Engelm., pifion (Mexicans), nut-pine of New Mex., or 
simply nut-pine (Americans), Tex. to Cal. 
Pinus Lambertiana, Dougl., sugar-pine, Cal. 
Pinus ponderosa, Dougl., yellow pine, Cal. 
Pinus ponderosa, var. scopulorum, Engelm., bull-pine, Black Hills. 
Pinus resinosa, Ait., Norway pine, Washington Co., Me., Minn. 
Pseudotsuga Douglasti, Carr., Oregon pine, San Francisco, Cal. 
Taxus Canadensis, Willd., creeping hemlock, West Va. 
Thuya occidentalis, L., white cedar, Minn. 
cedar,? Penobscot Co., Me. 
Torreya Californica, Torr., nutmeg-tree, Cal. 


ORCHIDACE2. 

Arethusa bulbosa, L., wild pink, Atlantic City, N. J. 

laughing jackass (locality ?). 
Calopogon, sp., grass pink, Fla. 
Corallorhiza, sp., crawley, N. C. 
Corallorhiza multiflora, Nutt., dragons’ claws, N. Y. 
Cypripedium, any sp., ducks, Wyoming Valley, Pa. 
Cypripedium, sp., whip-poor-will shoe (Indians), N. Y. 
Cypripedium acaule, Ait., valerian,® Franconia, N. H. 

whip-poor-will’s shoes, squirrels’ shoes, Conn. 
Goodyera pubescens, R. Br., ratsbane, Banner Elk, N. C. 
Habenaria orbiculata, Torrey, Solomon’s seal, Vt. 
Habenaria psycodes, Gray, soldier's plume, N. Y. 
Orchis spectabilis, L., purple orchis, N. Y. 
Spiranthes, sp., ladies’ tresses, ladies’ dresses, ladies’ traces (the latter 
two corruptions) (locality ?). 

Spiranthes, sp., spiral orchid, N. H. 


1 It is believed that some calamity will befall whoever stands under this pine, 
and that it is especially unlucky for women to do so. 

2 Called pitch-pine in some regions. 

® Never called by any other name. 

* When the flower is partly filled with sand and set afloat on water, it looks like 
a duck. 

5 Probably on account of its supposed efficacy as a cure for nervous disorders. 
The plant has a wide reputation as a remedy in such cases. 
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Spiranthes cernua (?), Richard., screw-auger, Nova Scotia. 
Spiranthes gracilis, Bigelow, twisted stalk, West Va. 


IRIDACE, 
Gladiolus, sp., sword lily, N. Y. 
Jacob’s ladder, Lincolnton, N. C. 
Iris prismatica, Pursh, 
Tris versicolor, L., 
Sisyrinchium angustifolium, Mill., blue-grass, grass-flower, star-eyed 
grass, Concord, Mass. (children). 


poison flag-root, Concord, Mass. 


AMARYLLIDACE#. 


Agave, sp., Indian maguey, New Mex. 

Agave Virginica, L., rattlesnake’s master, S. C. 

Narcissus Poeticus, L., 

Narcissus Pseudo-narcissus, L., 

Narcissus Pseudo-narcissus, L., butter and eggs, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. 

Zephyranthes Atamasco, Herb., Easter lily, Macon, Ga. 


Easter flowers,! Lincolnton, N.C. 


DIOSCOREACEZ. 
Dioscorea villosa, L., colic-root, West Va. 


LILIACE. 
Allium, sp., ramps, Banner Elk, N.C. 
Allium Schenoprasum, L., shore onion, Andover, N. B. 
Allium tricoccum, Ait., ramps, West Va. 
Amianthium muscetoxicum, Gray, crow-poison, Banner Elk, N. ¢. 
Brodiea capitata, Benth., hog onion,? Spanish lily, Santa Barbara 
Co., Cal. 

Calochortus (several species), Mariposa lilies, Santa Barbara Co., Cal. 
Calochortus Nuttallii, T. & G., Mariposa lily, Deer Lodge, Mont. 
Clintonia borealis, Raf., dogberry, Bath, Me. 

bear-plum, Franconia, N. H. 

Northern lily, Penobscot Co., Me. 

wild corn, Oxford Co., Me. 

wild lily-of-the-valley, Concord, Mass. 
Erythronium albidum, Nutt., 
Erythronium Americanum, Ker., 
Erythronium albidum, lily, Peoria, Il. 
Erythronium Americanum, trout-flower (local), N. Y. 


Deer’s tongue, Anderson, Ind. 


1 Name also applied to Ranunculus and many early species of Lilium. 
3 The corm tastes like elm-bark, and is eaten by children. 
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Erythronium Americanum, lambs’ tongues, Banner Elk, N. C. 
yellow bells, Shorthills, N. J. 
yellow lily, Ferrisburgh, Vt. . 
Hemerocallis fulva, L., Eve’s thread, West Va. 
Hyacinthus orientalis, L., Jacob’s ladder, No. Ohio. 
Lilium Canadense, L., meadow lily, nodding lily, N. Y. F 
Lilium Philadelphicum, L., tiger-lily, N. J. 
glade-lily, West Va. 
Lilium superbum, L., nodding lilies, Mass. 
wild tiger-lily, Minn. 
Maianthemum Canadense, Desf., wild lily-of-the-valley, Penobscot Co., 
Me. 
bead ruby,! N. Y. 
Melanthium Virginicum, L., bunch-flower, West Va. 
Oakesia sessilifolia, Watson, wild oats,Penobscot Co., Me. 
straw-lilies, Conn. 
Polygonatum biflorum, Ell., conquer-John, Mo. 
Smilacina racemosa, Desf., Job’s tears, N. Y. 
golden seal, Banner Elk, N. C. 
Smilax rotundifolia, L., biscuit-plant,? Cape Ann, Mass. 
horse-brier, Mass. 
Streptopus amplexifolius, D. C., 
Streptopus roseus, Michx., 
Trillium, sp., moose-flowers, N. Y. 
Trillium erectum, L., daffy-down-dilly, orange-blossom, Bradford, Vt. 
squaw-flower,* Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
birth-root, nosebleed, N. Y. 
Trillium erythrocarpum, Michx., Sarah,> Penobscot Co., Me. 
Trillium grandifiorum (2) Salisb., bath-flower,® Franklin Centre, P. Q. 
Veratrum, sp., branch eliber,’ Banner Elk, N. C. 
Veratrum viride, Ait., poke-root, Franconia, N. H. 
Yucca alotfolia, L., Spanish daggers, Ala. 
Yucca angustifolia, Pursh, soap-weed, Iowa. 
Zygadenus elegans, Pursh, alkali-grass, Minn. 


liver-berry,® St. Francis, Me. 


1 Probably from the beauty of the berries. 

2 Children eat the tendrils and new leaves. 

8 From the supposed medicinal value of the cathartic fruit, which is freely eaten 
by children wherever the Streptopus grows. 

* Perhaps from the smell. 

5 Trillium erectum is here called Benjamin, and children every spring go hunt- 
ing Benjamins and Sarahs. 

® Evidently a corruption of beth-flower, which is in its turn derived from birth- 
flower, the Trilliums being quite generally known as birth-roots. 

7 Equivalent to branch hellebore, ¢. ¢., the hellebore which grows along the 
brooks or “ branches.” 


| | 
| 
} 
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COMMELINACEZ. 
Tradescantia crassifolia (?) Cav., mother-of-thousands, Boston, Mass. 
Tradescantia Virginica, L., spider lily, N. ¥., New Orleans, La. 


JUNCACEA, 
Funcus, sp., sour-grass, Neb. 
Funcus tenuis, Willd., poverty-grass, West Va. 
wire-grass, Jones Co., Iowa. 


ARACE#, 


Acorus Calamus, L., calmus, N. J. 
Arisema triphyllum, Torr., wake-robin, Ferrisburgh, Vt. 


ALISMACEZ. 
Sagittaria variabilis, Engelm., arrow-leaf, N. Y. 


NAIADACEX. 
Zostera marina, L., tiresome weed,! Little Egg Harbor, N. J. 


CYPERACER. 
Carex, sp., nigger-wool,? Neb. 
Cladium effusum, Torr., saw-grass, Fla., and other Southern States. 
Cyperus strigosus, L., nut-grass,? Concord, Mass. 
Eleocharis tenuis, Schultes, poverty-grass, kill-cow, West Va. 
Scirpus lacustris, L., tule, Cal. 
black rush, Minn. 


GRAMINE#.! 


Agropyrum glaucum, R.& S., slough-grass, pond-grass, Colorado blue- 

grass, blue-grass, S. W. Neb. 
wheat-grass, Central Neb. 

Agropyrum repens, Beauv., witch-grass,® Penobscot Co., Me. 

Andropogon furcatus, Muhl., blue joint,® Minn. 

Andropogon Hallit, Hackel, turkey-foot, W. Neb. 

Andropogon scoparius, Michx., big blue stem, big blue joint,’ Central 

Neb. 


1 From the obstruction which it offers to the oars of boats. 
; ® From the blackish color of the leaves at the base. 

® The tubers are eaten by children. 

* For the names of most of the grasses given in this article, as well as for many 
notes upon them, the author is indebted to the kindness of Prof. C. E. Bessey. 

5 Never there known by any other name. 

* In Maine Ca/amagrostis Canadensis, Beauv., is blue joint. 

7 In the western part of the plains this is one of the “ bunch-grasses,” and is 
often so-called. 
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Andropogon scoparius, broom-sedge, West Va. 
Andropogon sorghum, Brat., Johnson-grass, So. Neb. 
Aristida purpurea, Nutt., muskit grass, Tex. 
Bouteloua hirsuta, Lag., black grama grass, Neb.! 
Bouteloua oligostachya, Torr., blue grama grass, Neb. 
Bouteloua racemosa, L., tall grama grass, Neb.! 
Bromus ctliatus, L., swamp chess, Neb. 
Bromus ciliatus, var. purgans, Gray, swamp chess, N. W. Neb. 
Bromus Kalmii, Gray, wild chess, Cent. and N. W. Neb. 
Bromus Kalmii, var. Porteri, wild chess, N. W. Neb. 
Bromus secalinus, L., chess or cheat, E., Central and N. Neb. 
Buchloe dactyloides, Engelm., buffalo-grass, W. Neb. 
Calamagrostis longifolia, Hook., sand-grass, Central Neb. 
Cenchrus tribuloides, L., hedgehog-grass, West Va. 

hedgehog-grass or bear-grass, Iowa. 
Danthonia spicata, Beauv., June-grass,? Penobscot Co., Me. 
Distichlis spicata, Greene, var. stricta, Thurber, salt-grass, N. W. Neb. 
Eatonia obtusata, Gray, prairie-grass, Central Neb. 
Eleusine Indica, Geertn., dog’s tail-grass, wire-grass, West Va. 
Elymus arenarius, L., rancenria grass, Cal. 
Eragrostis major, Host., stink-grass, Neb. 

candy-grass, Central Neb. 
Eragrostis tenuis, Gray, blow-out-grass,® Central Neb. 
Festuca scabrella, Torr., bunch-grass, Cal. 
Glyceria Canadensis, Trin., pearl-grass,t Waverley, Mass. 
Holcus lanatus, L., old white top, feather-grass, velvet-grass, West Va. 
Hordeum jubatum, L., squirrel-tail-grass, Neb. 
Keleria cristata, Pers., June grass, N. W. Neb., Central Neb. 
Lolium perenne, L., English blue-grass, West Va. 
Lolium temulentum, L., cheat, Berkeley, Cal. 
Munroa squarrosa, Torr., false buffalo-grass,®° Central Neb. 
Panicum capillare, L., tickle-grass, West Va., Neb. 
Panicum clandestinum, L., deer-tongue-grass, West Va. 
Panicum sanguinale, L., pigeon-grass, Hopkinton, Iowa. 
Panicum virgatum, L., switch-grass, wild red-top, E. Neb. 
Paspalum undulatum, Poir., bull-grass, Ala. 

Fanny D. Bergen. 


1 In Nebraska the three species above given are often confounded. The word 
grama or gramma means grass, but in spite of tautology the word grass is usu- 
ally added. By many farmers B. oligostachya and B. hirsuta are called buffalo- 

s. 
2 Farmers call the dead grass in the spring, “old fog.” 
* A “blow-out” is a crater-like cavity in the side of a sand-hill. H. J. Webber. 
* Name given by a few children, some years ago. 
5 So called because it looks like buffalo-grass, but is worthless. 


| 
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NOTES ON THE FOLK-LORE OF THE MOUNTAIN 
WHITES OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 


Tue number of those people called “ mountain whites” has been 
estimated at about four millions. These notes upon their folk-lore 
were made among scattered settlements in remoter parts of the Alle- 
ghanies, between southwestern Georgia and the Pennsylvania line. 
This population contains several race elements, but in its entirety is 
less mixed than that of seaboard regions within the same latitudes. 
It may be assumed that where alternatives for an occupation of 
valleys or plains presented themselves, mountains have never been 
colonized voluntarily. They do not subserve the general require- 
ments of life so well as other situations; the generic superstitions 
of mankind guard them against ingress ; physical difficulties and 
disadvantages beset their fastnesses and tend to make them solitary. 
In the political geography of the world they form the recognized 
barriers against interfusion. 

Throughout this portion of the Appalachian chain habitation was 
the direct result of displacement. An influx of French and Scotch 
refugees and exiles, the permanent residence of German prisoners 
of war, native immigration, and an increase in the extent of territory 
cultivated by slave labor, redistributed the occupants of coast areas. 
That class which originated from white serviles deported to the col- 
onies, and from squatters upon the confines of systematically culti- 
vated tracts, fell back before men of a higher grade with whom they 
were incompetent to compete. They retreated beyond the limits of 
tide-water, abandoned fruitful soils by which they had failed to profit, 
and, slowly spreading over comparatively sterile heights, lived by 
fishing and hunting, by means of a very rude and imperfect agricul- 
ture, and through some poor possessions in flocks and herds. 

This part of the highland aggregate was predominantly of Eng- 
lish extraction. Distinctly marked Teutonic elements, ..ow seen 
chiefly as enclaves, had a different and later origin, and traces of 
many nationalities exist at present, along with the intrusion of low- 
land populations into mining and timber regions which their pres- 
ence has greatly changed. 

The mountaineers proper could not fail to have been disadvan- 
tageously influenced by isolation, and augmented severity in their 
struggle for existence. Under such circumstances, whatever defects 
they may have inherited became irremediable. In the presence of 
those conditions by which they were environed, the tendency of fac- 
ulty was towards stasis or deterioration. 


These people are but little known to the outside world, nor 
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have they been materially affected by its influences. Survivals and 
reversions present themselves here, together with phases of culture 
such as one is accustomed to see only in foreign countries and among 
alien races. Physically their condition is widely different from what 
it is supposed to be. There is never any ground for the common 
opinion that residence in an elevated region suffices of itself to in- 
sure bodily vigor. Without going into technical details, those forms 
of disease due to defective hygiene are rife. The people live in utter 
disregard of the laws of health, and suffer the consequences. Die- 
tetic deficiencies and irregularities, with insufficient protection against 
the weather— bad food, cooking, clothing, lodging — spasmodic over- 
exertion, uncleanliness, and indulgence in excesses to which they are 
prompted by the monotony of a life devoid of intellectual resources 
or pleasurable distractions of a harmless kind, make the disorders 
that attend these conditions disproportionately large when compared 
with the population. Both sexes age prematurely. Here, when the 
revolt of human nature against an existence deprived of those inno- 
cent satisfactions afforded in more favorable situations is controlled 
by religion, the outgush of feeling vents itself in ways characteristic 
of mental and moral inchoateness everywhere. Belief expresses its 
energy under the form of bigotry, fervor assumes the shape of intol- 
erance, ignorance masquerades in the disguise of knowledge. There 
is more than the usual discordance between conduct and creed. 
Many offences are condoned from a want of appreciation rather than 
on account of the promptings of charity. Their state is that of a 
middle age survival ; and it is therefore in no wise surprising to find 
the most incongruous ideas associated and coédperative, or to see the 
ensemble of a practical and speculative medizvalism beneath the 
surface changes of modern times. As a matter of fact, the material 
of faith in its Christian aspect stands side by side with much that is 
derived from a heathen ancestry. Magic and sorcery, witchcraft, 
shamanism, and fetishism coexist with tenets irreconcilably adverse. 
The fact of such a juxtaposition supersedes any necessity for show- 
ing that thought is uncritical and intelligence unevolved. Moreover, 
wherever in this region skepticism has made a successful attack 
upon preéstablished doctrine, disbelief is equally superstitious with 
any conclusions of incredulity. 

These remarks are, of course, intended to be taken in a general 
sense, and as applicable only to the class specified. 

The subjoined fragments of popular beliefs which are now pass- 
ing away were got at first hand, and from people who had no doubt 
that the things they related were actually and obviously true. More 
material might have been accumulated, but other occupations had 
a prior claim to attention, and difficulties of a peculiar nature beset 
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the inquirer in this direction. Fear is seldom loquacious; men do 
not willingly talk of matters about which their apprehensions are 
excited. Here supernaturalism is universal, and affords an explana- 
tion for everything that is not understood. Phantoms in brute or 
human forms haunt their houses, graves, ravines, streams, and for- 
ests. Only the fairer, more graceful, and benign creations of primi- 
tive fancy are absent. The people live in dread of spells and terrific 
appearances ; their horses are hag-ridden, their cattle elf-shot, their 
families bewitched. Where incantations and charms are capable 
of doing harm, counter-charms will be resorted to. In these parts 
the distinction between Black and White Magic is well established. 
The “ Witch-Doctor”’ represents the licensed necromancer of former 
times ; a witch is what she ever was, but less powerful and not now 
exposed to persecution. There is no sorcerer, properly so called, yet 
the former functionary, who combines the character of a medicine 
and fetish man with his ordinary avocations, might, if evilly disposed, 
act the wizard’s part. Any one possessed of occult attainments, 
living differently from others, engaged in unprofitable and incom- 
prehensible occupations, becomes a suspect. These singularities 
warrant the suspicion that he may have scoured a tin or pewter plate 
in some secret place, and given himself over to the devil by saying, 
“T will be as clear of Jesus Christ as this dish is of dirt.” 

In communities where a stranger is distrusted on that account 
alone, to pass one’s time in caves and dig up their floors without 
searching for those treasures commonly known to be concealed 
there, and only in order to acquire crumbling skeletons and useless 
stones, naturally excited animadversion. The ability to say of 
indistinguishable bits of bone, this belonged to a wolf, that to an 
opossum, and the other to an Indian, betrayed a familiarity with 
improper and unhallowed sources of information. It was worse to 
sit alone late at night among relics of the dead, when everybody 
knew that spirits pursued those who violated sepulchres. 

Thus it happened that scientific researches proved unfavorable to 
the acquisition of folk-lore. Not everybody, by any means, felt 
disposed to trust a man who acted in that manner. Witch-doctors 
took fright, and witches who, to do them justice, usually manifested 
much willingness to incur satanic contamination in the pursuit of 
knowledge, became enraged at a person that could not, or, as they 
supposed, would not, convert them into adepts. The consciousness 
of fraudulent practices alone never convinces any one of the fallacy 
of those superstitions with which these may connect themselves. 
Self-distrust in a shaman does not lead him to a denial of those 
powers he professes to control. 

Beginning with innocent invocations and the interpretation of 
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signs and omens, if a girl wishes to know whether her future hus- 
band will be a stranger or come from the vicinity, she can find out 
by going alone and after night on New Year’s eve, standing silently 
by a peach-tree and shaking its stem. Should a dog bark, her suitor 
comes from a distance, but if a cock crows his home is near. It is 
necessary to wait until spring in order to ascertain his complexion. 
Then when the first dove coos she must take off her shoes, turn 
round three times against the course of the sun, and inspect her 
stockings. The color of any hair found adhering to them will be 
the same as his. How long marriage is to be delayed the earliest 
whippoorwill reveals. The number of times this bird’s notes are 
repeated mark intervening years. A bridegroom’s worldly posses- 
sions become evident in this way. Roast an egg, divide it into 
equal parts with the shell on, eat one of them, and having filled up 
the empty section with salt, swallow that also. Then, placing the 
remaining half-shell under the pillow, go to sleep. Whoever comes 
in thirsty dreams to bring water is the destined husband, and his 
fortune is shown by the way in which it is offered. Presented ina 
glass he is rich, in a tin cup well to do, in a gourd poor. He can 
also be made to appear. On October 30— All-hallow Eve — wind 
a ball of worsted and say : “ I wind here, who winds there?” Fasten 
the loose end to some object near an open window, throw out the 
ball, and watch. Many times girls have seen the apparitions of their 
lovers by this means ; but if that fails there is another way in which 
an eidolon of the kind can be compelled. When darkness has 
begun to overspread the earth, go into a vacant room and stick nine 
pins, one above the other, into a new candle; light it, and wait 
until, as it burns down, the last one falls. Probably a form will slowly 
define itself in the air, or the wished-for face look out from a mirror. 
It is as certain that May dew washes away freckles, and a pin seen, 
upon getting out of bed, with its point presented, betokens disap- 
pointment during the day, as it is that tender hopes derive some 
probability of fulfilment from waiting in the gloaming until the first 
star appears, and then saying : — 
Star bright, star light, 
First star seen to-night, 


I wish I may, I wish I might, 
Have the wish I wish to-night.” 


There are charms that produce the same fascination as love-phil- 
ters. Some of these, as the Editor informs me, will be published 
in special issues of the Society. Among the rest, however, it may 
be mentioned that the intestine of a civet cat worn on a man’s left 
arm makes him irresistibly attractive to the other sex, and that the 
heart of a frog placed without her knowledge over that of a woman 
will compel her to speak the exact truth on any subject. 
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Supernatural manifestations are very common in these highlands. 
Three blows struck by an invisible hand upon the door signifies that 
death is near the hearer, or some member of his or her family. 
Doors that open of themselves, the howling of a dog, three barks 
of a red fox, also prognosticate disaster and death. A wild bird fly- 
ing into the house and perching there, does the same, and a sight of 
the black dog that haunts the vale of Chatata, the white stag who 
roams the heights above the great Sequatchie Valley, the headless 
bull of those forests in the southeastern angle of Tennessee, or the 
bleeding horse met with among the ravines of the Smoky Mountains 
in Georgia, all convey the same fatal augury. 

Some spectral appearances have no special significance. To these 
belong the gray wolf seen at midnight where the road from West 
Virginia crosses Piney Ridge, and that nondescript goblin animal, 
now one thing, then another, who goes before the traveller though 
Haunted Hollow, near Green Hill in Rockingham County. Illumi- 
nations of houses that have been deserted and become ruinous 
because of ghosts come under the same category, together with 
those sights and sounds which many have seen and heard within 
them —corpses laid out in the empty rooms, phantoms gliding 
through their open doors, the sound of bodies falling on their floors, 
and the moans and shrieks of miserable spirits within. 

The following personal experiences were unattended by any evil 
consequences apart from fright. 

Mrs. S was accustomed to visit her sister’s farm by a path 
that led along Trout Run. Here, at dusk one evening, she saw a 
small white dog trotting along in advance, but paid no attention to 
it until the form suddenly disappeared at a spot where there was no 
cover. This happened several times, and she put salt in her shoes 
and said an abundance of prayers. Then the spectre followed her. 

Miss F , who was not born on Christmas week, and therefore 
had no natural power of seeing spirits, related the apparition of her 
brother’s first wife. This lady was devotedly attached to her hus- 
band, and when in the last stage of consumption could not die 
until he made oath to remain single for the remainder of his life. 
Not long after he perjured himself, but the peace of that household 
was gone. Ever after there was “a sense of something moving to 
and fro” upon them all. His sister, in common with the rest, heard 
the sighs and sobs of the disconsolate ghost, she saw her dim figure 
floating through the dusk, and was chilled to the heart by its icy 
atmosphere as the spirit went by in passages or upon the stairs. 

Mrs. H , riding on a pillion behind her father from camp-meet- 


ing, saw a tall white form rise beside the horse. It was not terri- 
fied, however, as often happens in such cases. Her father did not 
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see the phantom, and was very deaf. She remained motionless from 
fear while the spectre moved along beside them. Soon a running 
stream was reached, and it vanished upon its brink. 

Mr. B , going home one night by Crackwhip Furnace, then 
abandoned, beheld the likeness of a black bear in front, but it 
screamed horribly at him with a human voice. His horse was terri- 
fied, and when the thing came nearer and screamed again, he rode 
for his life. Half a mile away from the spot this same dreadful 
cry sounded in his ears shriller and more appalling than before. - 

Mr. C , riding on the same road one dark autumnal evening, 
suddenly found his mare attacked by an invisible adversary. Blows 
were struck at her head, but the animal, though snorting, plunging, 
and rearing in terror, could not stir from the place ; something met 
it at every turn. The rider tried to pray, but in vain. He was able 
to think the words, yet not to utter them. In his extremity the 
name of God at last burst from his lips. At once the horse sprang 
forward, and clasping its neck the pair dashed down hill into a 
brook. Whatever it was that beset them could not follow across 
flowing water, but a shriek that shook his heart swept by him as he 
fled. 

Where men have been murdered, and such spots are too often 
come upon, they, and the wraiths of those whose other wrongs re- 
main unavenged, wander around their graves as moving lights. A 
spirit similar to the Celtic Faire-chloidh watches at lonely tombs. 
Another, resembling the Dourdognese La Vivre, inveigles wayfarers 
within reach of demons and witches, like its counterpart of the Céte 
d’Or. The /gnis fatuus, or Jack-a-lantern of the seaboard States, 
is here called Jack Polant. This is not the “faithless phantom”’ 
which lures travellers to their doom, but a spirit of the waste whom 
they are compelled to follow. 

Sometimes an apparition comes on a mission of justice ; at others, 
ghosts revisit “‘the glimpses of the moon,” inspired with the desire 
for vengeance. Before the separation of West Virginia from the 
mother State, Colonel murdered one of his negro women with 
aggravated circumstances of cruelty. The crime could not be proved 
against him, and his act remained unpunished by law. But when 
investigation was at an end, and it became evident that nothing 
would be done, a white dog made its appearance upon the estate. 
Numbers saw it, and knew it for a spectre by its vanishing while in 
full view. This goblin brute hunted the man to death. It followed 
and went before him, came into his room, haunted the guilty being 
night and day, until he pined away, and, having made a confession, 
died. 

A miser, whose ruined house still stands, disappeared and was 
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never seen again. Two single women, living in a poor way in the 
neighborhood, suddenly came into possession of money, concerning 
which they gave an improbable account. Inquiry was made, but it 
came to naught. The dead man’s ghost, however, headless and 
bleeding, walked upon the hill where their cottage stood. It passed 
along the garden fence between sunset and dark, and the elder of 
these murderesses was soon literally frightened to death. Her com- 
panion lived longer and suffered more. She wasted away, said one 
of the many persons from whom I heard this tale, “till nothing of her 
was left but a little pile of bones.” Then death came, and it took four 
strong men to lift the coffin in which her body was inclosed. The 
hidden money was there. A headless horseman rides upon the road 
near Indian Fort, in the foothills of Cumberland Mountain. His 
story is unknown, and this phantom’s wanderings are apparently 
objectless. Nevertheless he is ill to meet, for unlike the same kind 
of an apparition described by Crofton Croker in the south of Ireland, 
this brings misfortune, and those who have seen it had reason to 
regret their encounter. 

With regard to the prevention, transference, and cure of disease, 
magic pharmacy in these parts is said to be quite full, but it hap- 
pened, unfortunately, that the only “ Witch Doctor” with whom I 
had the honor to be at all intimate soon suspected me of diabolic 
arts, and cut my acquaintance. From him, however, and from others, 
including those estimable old ladies who were interviewed on the 
strength of their reputation for malignity and mischief, the sub- 
joined remedies were obtained. 

Pain in a felon or sprain may be relieved by gently rubbing the 
part from above downwards, at the same time pronouncing these 
words, “ Ronde geronde,” nine times. After a short interval say 
“ Prostate prophaton” once. This only acts as an anodyne. If rapid 
cure is to be effected, interrupted pressure must be made with a 
hand in which a mole has been squeezed to death. 

Hemorrhage is arrested by thrice repeating the passage in Eze- 
kiel beginning “ As I passed by thee,” etc. An equally effective 
hzmostatic is the following. It needs to be said three times. 

Glick seliche wunde, 
Glick seliche stunde, 


Glick seliche ist der Engle, 
Das Jesus Christus geboren war. 


The writer avails himself of the occasion furnished by this quota- 
tion to disclaim any responsibility for the orthography or wording 
of this or any other charm. They are given as they were written, 
without attempt at reconstruction. 

As an adjunct to the above, three crosses are to be made on the 
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afflicted member. It was explained that these stood for the persons 
in the Trinity, and the professor complained that people often pre- 
tended to think his treatment savored of profanity, which was a 
malicious lie. 

In that form of blood-flow called flooding, any red texture wrapped 
round the waist will act asa styptic. If this fail, the patient’s fingers 
should be enveloped in yarn of as many colors as possible, and, at 
the same time, all the cutting instruments about the place must be 
put under her bed. 

Hordeum is transferred by taking three pieces of gravel, rubbing 
them together, saying, 


Hi sty, go off of my eye, 
Go on the next one who comes by, 


and then placing the stones, done up in a wrap, at a place where 
two roads cross. 

No rifle, however good, will throw a ball that can penetrate, if a 
woman, with her apron upside down, pronounces, while looking after 
its bearer, the following extraordinary formula :— 


Jacob wunt whole gemut, 

Shees du vas du wilst, 

Shees nur wahre felteren, 

Nicht wun vas du den lieben leiden gibst. 


A burn is cured by this charm: “Bread hunger not, water thirst 
not. In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” It loses 
its power if communicated by one woman to another, and Mrs. S 
turned her daughters out of the room before telling it to me. 

Bechives require to be renovated February 22d. While this is 
being done, no member of the family can leave the place, otherwise 
when the bees swarm they will fly away. 

Cabbage seed sowed March 17th — St. Patrick’s Day —is sure to 
prosper. Shrove cakes on Shrove Tuesday, pancakes on Ash Wednes- 
day, cross-buns at Easter, bring good luck. The first should be 
round and have a hole in the centre. If the grease used in frying 
them be preserved and applied to the axles of wagons in which the 
harvest is hauled home, mice will not eat the grain. One cross-bun 
must be kept during the year if the good influence is to be continued. 

Rattlesnake venom cures cramp-colic. A cancer is eradicated by 
the ashes of a burnt toad. The bodies of these reptiles succes- 
sively applied while living will also gradually remove it. At first the 
toads die very rapidly, but subsequently mortality is lessened and 
finally ceases. Recovery is then complete. ‘“Swaney” in a horse’s 
shoulder yields at once to the corresponding limb of a toad ampu- 
tated at the same joint, and placed in a bag at the seat of disease. 
The mutilated animal is allowed to escape. 
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To cut an infant’s nails causes an irresistible tendency to steal. 
They should be bitten off; but not on Friday or Sunday, because 
that is dangerous. If athief’s trail is found, a nail from the coffin in 
which a corpse has decayed, driven into the track with three blows, 
will produce the same effect as if it entered the robber’s foot. 
Fasten a string around the nail’s head so that it can be drawn out 
when requisite ; otherwise the man will die. The key of a place 
from which something has been stolen, placed by a competent 
“witch doctor” in the Bible, its covers tied together, and the 
whole held by the loser while he guesses at the culprit’s name, will 
fall out when his surmise is correct. 

Some charms possess the virtues of talismans. The panacea now 
given was procured with considerable difficulty. It was written on 
parchment, in ink dim with age, and was surmounted by an indis- 
tinct device that looked like the well-known symbol of an equilateral 
triangle inscribed inacircle. In his letter of transmittal Dr. 
describes the various potencies of these words :— 

SATOR 
AREPO 


TENET 
ROTAS. 


This is the document referred to: — 


Doctor Porter sir. 

here you will find the letters I spoke of and the 
air yoused for allmost everything to carry with you to be safe any place or 
to keep in your house to keep it from burning down or stop fits or prevent 
miscarriage. Pleas draw it off and save this for me make the letters just 
like this and place them like them 

yours respecfully 
M. K. 


Should convulsions occur in consequence of injuries, no benefit 
follows the use of this remedy; but a copy of the formula swal- 
lowed, or taken in the form of an infusion, will certainly prevent a 
mad dog’s bite from causing hydrophobia, and the same methods of 
administration prove effectual in cases of continued fever. 

Pure witchcraft is in a degenerate state ; its spirit survives, but 
power is wanting. Witches are now unprofitable companions, who 
ask a great deal and from whom little can be obtained. They seem 
to have inadvertently stepped over their broomsticks, and to do that 
at once deprives them of knowledge. Instead of flying up the chim- 
ney, where their caldrons hang, as formerly, they have to get out 
through a knot-hole, or a little square aperture made beside the 
door ; and if these be stopped up and prayed over, egress becomes 
impossible. Likewise, a frog’s foot drawn upon the entrance will 
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prevent witches from coming into a house, as also a broom laid across 
the threshold, or a horseshoe nailed upon the wall. 

They still hear everything their enemies say against them on 
Friday, but can no longer raise tempests, cause drought, or blast 
crops. Horses are ridden at night, and their manes tangled to 
serve the witches for stirrups. They kill cattle by shooting them 
with balls of hair, stunt the growth of children, make cows go dry, 
prevent the formation of butter and soap, and inflict a variety of 
personal injuries and domestic misfortunes. As a rule, this is all 
the average sorceress is capable of accomplishing. Occasionally, 
however, one becomes eminent for the possession of powers arising 
from an exceptionally close compact with Satan, and, as a “witch 
doctor” observed while expounding these matters, “ Whatever God 
Almighty permits, the Devil can do.” Thus health, life, and the 
laws of nature are at the command of these maleficent beings. 

With regard to the first class, their spells may be easily broken. 
Anointing with lard and assafoetida will protect any horse from 
being hag-ridden, and maiden-hair given in their fodder makes dry 
cows give milk. On the other hand, if an ox is so seriously wounded 
with a hair ball that it is certain to die, it may be advisable to shoot 
it at once with one made of silver, as in that case the witch will be 
hit in the same place. 

Silver worn in one’s shoes, or, by preference, salt, averts the in- 
fluences exerted by “ overlooking.” These abandoned old women all 
exercise the power of “ evil eye,” and salt is the best preventive of 
all its consequences known. 

Lycanthropy is common with the worst witches, and they like- 
wise transform themselves into deer and cats. So far as testimony 
alone can be relied upon to establish the truth of something said to 
have taken place, the following cases rest upon a sure foundation. 

The sister-in-law of Doctor M , during his absence, was 
“pressed to death” by the witch, Mrs. R , sitting night after 
night upon her chest in the form of a wild-cat. This sorceress had 
great celebrity in the section of country where she lived, and was 
dreaded by everybody. She declined to make my acquaintance, and 
repudiated and denounced my practices in unqualified terms. This 
was inconvenient, for it speedily became settled that destruction 
would overtake me in some cave or other, and laborers grew very shy 
of accompanying a person whom this sibyl had thus devoted. She was 
the only witch met with who had been seen to walk upon water and 
rise into the air. The unfortunate girl whom she destroyed saw 
her under her own form when she first came into the room, and 
then witnessed her transformation into a wild-cat that immediately 
leaped upon the bed. A witch’s familiar, when a cat, is always 
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black, and all cats of this color are more or less possessed. Never- 
less, when a witch transforms herself into a cat it is not necessarily 
. a black one, as the following relation will show. 

Mr. H owned a mill among the Smoky Mountains in Georgia. 
Three of his millers died successively of some obscure disease that 
the doctors could not diagnose. All these men were unmarried, and 
lived in the mill itself. Their illnesses were brief, and it was ob- 
served that when attacked they all vainly attempted to make some 
communication to their friends. This it was supposed had reference 
to the mysterious cause that hurried them to the grave. People 
began at once to feel a dread of these premises, and particularly of 
a long, low room off the entrance, in which these unfortunate men 
sat of an evening and slept. Nobody could be induced to take the 
place made vacant, and it seemed as if the establishment was to be 
abandoned, when one of the neighbors who lived a short distance 
down the stream volunteered to run the mill. He ground his axe, 
and came the same evening. While kindling a fire on the hearth a 
brindled cat glided out of the chimney, and without exciting any 
special attention on his part at this time, ensconced herself in a dark 
corner near the door. He soon had a cheerful blaze, and sat down 
by a table in front of it to read his Bible. But as time passed a 
feeling of uneasiness, of which he was conscious from the first, 
grew upon him, and gradually deepened into a kind of horror. It 
was utterly unconnected with any definite apprehension, or sense of 
real danger. Then the cat got up and wailed at the door, clawing 
to be let out. She rubbed against his legs, and looked up at him. 
Instantly an awful half-recognition of those eyes shot through his 
brain, and leaping up he seized the axe and struck at her, cutting 
off one foot. With a wild woman’s scream the creature darted up 
the chimney and disappeared, while he, thoroughly unnerved, has- 
tened home, and found his wife bleeding to death from a severed 
hand. 

Bewitched milk, from which butter cannot be churned, must be 
burned ; likewise the lye and grease that will not form soap. When 
a spell has been cast upon a horse, press a red-hot iron ring upon his 
forehead. If maiden-hair does not make cows that have gone dry 
through magical practices give milk, cut the tips of their ears and 
tails off and burn them. The only way in which a witch can now 

¥ escape burning herself is to borrow some article from the injured 
party. If she is known, boil some milk and stir it with a fork, while 
calling her name. This will compel her to come to the house. Any 
effectual counter charm has the same influence, and when one can 
discover and make use of it, the sorceress is in a great measure at 
your mercy ; since whatever is done to an animal she has afflicted 
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is done to her, and, being forced to reveal herself, her likeness may 
be taken, and the portrait or effigy shot with a silver bullet as before 
described. 

Toads are often kept by witches instead of chickens, and their 
eggs are known from the fact that it is so difficult to break their 
shells. When these creatures are dilatory in laying, the witch 
switches them, and then for a time the toads become very prolific. 
Most frequently she keeps the reptiles in a hollow stump. 

Measuring an infant, whose growth has been arrested, with an 
elastic cord that requires to be stretched in order to equal the child’s 
length, will set it right again. If the spell be a wasting one, take 
three strings of similar or unlike colors, tie them to the front door or 
gate in such a manner that whenever either are opened there is some 
wear and tear of the cords. As use begins to tell upon them, vigor 
will recommence. 

Some spells operate through their own energy — “fer opera ope- 
rato,” if the Tridentine definition may be applied. Thus it can do 
mischief it was not intended to work. A witch who kept poultry 
kneaded up some corn meal into dough for them, and said an incan- 
tation the while, which made the food potent to produce eggs. Her 
husband got hold of this by accident, baked and ate it, whereupon 
he lost the power of speech and could only cackle. 

An animal killed by witchcraft should be burnt, partly because 
that is the best and most effectual way of destroying things that are 
infected, and also for the reason that in more than one way this may 
be made to affect the witch; she can be fascinated or punished. 
One of the parties implicated related the effects of fire in the case of 
a Tennesseean sorceress who had done much harm. An incredulous 
and stupid person, such as exists in every community, borrowed a 
boiler from her and refused to return it. Then she came every 
night and danced on him till he nearly fainted. There was no doubt 
about this, because she permitted herself to be seen. Each day, 
also, one of his sheep reared up, gave two or three jumps, and fell 
dead. At length the “witch doctor” was called in, and he, being 
a pious man and a member of the church, advised his patient to try 
the effect of honesty and give back the boiler. This he did, but the 
witch laughed at him, and things went on as before. It was now 
evident that her machinations were prompted by malice, and not 
resorted to from a sense of justice, so the doctor directed him to 
eviscerate the next sheep that died, to do this alone, and in perfect 
silence. Moreover, on no account to lend or give away any article, 
however trifling its value, until the effect of his charm had been 
fully tried. Having taken out the lungs and heart, they were to be 
carried home, the kitchen cleared, and these organs laid upon a bed 
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of live embers. While procuring them, the witch’s granddaughter, 
“a right smart shoot of a girl, training for a witch herself,” saw 
what he was doing as she passed through his field, and, anticipating 
the result, ran home, saying that her “ Granny ” would shortly be ill. 
Such was indeed the case, for no sooner had the sheep’s vitals been 
placed upon the coals than her shrieks alarmed the neighborhood. 
A crowd gathered that seems to have had some inkling of what was 
going on, for a committee of women inspected the sufferer by force, 
and found her breast completely charred. The spell was broken 
before fatal consequences ensued, and from that time the persecu- 
tions and losses which had persisted so long came to an end. 
F. Hampden Porter. 


| 
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THREE EPITAPHS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


1. Abel, his offering accepted is ; 
His body to the grave, his soul to bliss 
In October twenty, and no more, 
In the year sixteen hundred 44. 


Submit submitted to her heavenly king, 
Being a flower of the eternal spring ; 
Near 3 years old she died, in heaven to wait ; 
The year was sixteen hundred 48. 
(Dorchester, Mass., on two children lying in one grave covered with a 
flat stone, the upper part broken off.) 


2. Here lieth the body 
Of Major Thomas Franckes 
Who deaceased ye 19th March 
Anno 1685 aged 42 years 


Though now in silence I am lowly laid 

Ha! ’tis that place for mortalls made 

Oh! therefore doe not thou thyselfe more grieve 
Mourne yee noe more but doe y’rselfe relieve. 
And then in time I hope you ’ll plainly see 
Such future comforts as are blessing me. 

For tho’ grim death thought fitt to part us here 
Rejoice and think that wee shall once appear, 
At that great day when all shall summoned bee 
None to be exempted in this eternitie. 

Cause then its soe, grieve yee no more 

In fear that God should thee afflict most sore, 
Such grieves to him offencive bee. 


(Anne Arundel Co., Md.) 


3. Here lyeth the body of John Hall 
aged 75 years departed this life 
January 22d 1694. 


Here lyes our 
Deacon. Hall. who. Studyed. 
Peace. with. all. his. life. voyd. 
Of. malignant. strife. 
Gone. to. his. rest. left. us. 
In. sorrow. doubtless. 
His. good. works. will. 
Him. follow. 
(Middletown, Conn., Stone of 1694.) 
Sarah A. P. Andrews. 


Roxbury, MAss. 
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POPULAR MEDICINE, CUSTOMS, AND SUPERSTITIONS 
OF THE RIO GRANDE. 


Tue following material, collected by me during the time I was in 
command of the post of Fort Ringgold, Texas, may be of interest 
from the light it throws upon the character of the Mexican popula- 
tion of our extreme southern border, but it is not to be accepted 
as exhausting the subject of the folk-lore of that region, which is 
simply interminable. Other notes, equally extensive, were gathered 
at the same time in regard to the theatres, ballads, games, and 
traditions of the people, but it is impossible, on account of their 
bulk, to present them here. As many of these Mexicans were en- 
gaged in armed attacks upon the Mexican territory, and in armed 
resistance to the American troops sent to suppress them, it became 
my duty to make as earnest a study of their character and condition 
as means would permit. 

In making these examinations, care was taken to preserve each 
statement in the words of the witness, but it is believed that what 
has been lost in elegance of diction has been more than counterbal- 
anced by a faithful representation of the mode of thought of these 
descendants of Spaniard and Aztec. 

In very many cases the full name or the initials of my informant 
will be found attached to the “cure.” The first authority consulted 
was a most singular personage. Maria Antonia Cavazo de Garza, 
born in Rio Grande City, had the reputation of being a “ bruja,” or 
witch, but she modestly laid claim to being nothing more than a 
“curandera’”’ (healer), who knew a great deal about “medicinas” 
which could effect wonderful results— ‘con el poder de Dios” 
(with the power of God). She was at the date of my first meeting 
with her (1891) about sixty-five or seventy years old, had been mar- 
ried four times and borne seventeen children, the youngest of whom, 
a good-looking boy of nine or ten, and the last husband, always came 
with her. She had snappy, black eyes, and a varicose, bottle nose, 
which, in a moment of unguarded enthusiasm, she had attempted to 
embellish by an application of tincture of iodine. 

Alferecia. —To cure “alferecia,’ or epilepsy, in children, which 
is due to the moon’s influence. Take a newly born pig and rub 
the naked baby with this (live) pig from head to foot. The baby 
will break out into a copious perspiration, and the pig will die. But 
the fact that epilepsy is a brain trouble seems to be dimly recog- 
nized. Maria Antonia says that the child’s skull breaks in four 
pieces (in form of a cross +), and the child then dies. 

The pig being an animal introduced from Europe, it would be 
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well to examine into the superstitions of the Old World in regard 
to this matter, and we should then see that they have been trans- 
planted to this side of the ocean. Saint Anthony is the friend and 
patron of the pig in Italy as he is in Mexico, and in the churches of 
both countries his statue may be seen with his faithful porcine ad- 
junct by his side. Much interesting information on this point is to be 
extracted from “ The Golden Bough” of James G. Frazer, London, 
1890. 

Amutlets and Talismans (Votive Offerings). — Maria Antonia wore 
at her neck a “miraculous ” package which I persuaded her to open. 
It was made up of a “miraculous”’ prayer, printed on paper, which 
had been broken up and reduced to a pulp by the action of time, 
and of a small piece of blessed wax from one of the candles which 
had burned upon the altar while mass was going on. 

To cure Asthma (“Orguilla”). — Take a talcoyote (badger), 
bake it in the oven until perfectly dry, grind it up, mix on a 
“metate” with clean flour, add a stew made of the Rio Grande jack- 
daw, locally known as the orraca, add a trifle of sugar, and put a 
little of the above mixture in the patient’s food. Give in the moon’s 
first quarter. When the moon ends, the disease will end. All 
diseases which have had their beginning with anew moon can be 
made to go out with a waning moon. (Maria Antonia.) 

Asthma. — Make a drink of hot water and the ripe (black) beans 
of the ebony roasted. (MM. A.) 

Some people smoke “mariguan” or Indian hemp, in their 
cigarritos. 

Axolotl,— The most curious and incomprehensible superstition 
of the Mexican people, and one which has the widest dissemination, 
concerns the curious lizard called the axolotl, a name by which it 
was known to the Aztecs, although I do not feel prepared to say 
that they had the superstition concerning it. 

The axolotl frequents damp, slimy places, near pools or tanks of 
water, and all kinds of refuse (“ basura’’). 

It will enter the person of a woman, at certain times, and will 
remain just as long as would a human feetus. 

Young girls, at their first change of life, are especially exposed, 
and will manifest all the symptoms of pregnancy. 

It is within the limits of probability, although I am not sufficiently 
posted in medical matters to assert that such is the case, that a 
badly nourished girl would be susceptible to cold, rheumatism, and 
dropsy at such a critical moment in her life, and that imagination 
could supply any features that might be lacking to make the ro- 
mance complete. There are several remedies ; one calls for a lib- 
eral fomentation with hot goat’s milk, and in the other, a young 
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man appears to marry the girl. Often when women were bathing 
in the waters of the Rio Grande itself, or in some of the great 
“acequias,” mischievous boys would yell “Axolotl!” and cause a 
scampering of all the bathers. 

Among the Italian peasantry notions of this same kind obtain: 
“When a man wishes his wife to be faithful, he should take sperma 
illius mulieris and put it in a bottle, and then catch a lizard with 
the left hand and put it in the same bottle, and cork up both very 
tightly and say :— 

Here I put the fidelity of 

My wife, that she may be 

Ever, ever true to me. 
Then be careful not to lose the bottle.” “Roman Etruscan Re- 
mains,” Charles G. Leland, New York, Scribners, 1891, page 292. 
He traces this superstition back to the time of the Roman poet, 
Marcellus, from whom he quotes. 

The following may be included in the same category, although it 
is expressed very obscurely, and I find it difficult to clearly under- 
stand : — 

“Il y avait une fois une jeune fille qui, toutes les nuits, allait 
coucher dans le foin. Chacun lui disait : 

“*Parie que le faudoux ira te fauder !’ 

“ Mais elle n’y faisait pas attention et elle retournait coucher dans 
le sends (grenier a foin). Pourtant le faudoux venait la fouler, et 
elle disait 4 ses voisins: 

“Je ne sais ce que j'ai: je suis plus lassée au matin qu’en me 
couchant. 

“ Nous tel’avions bien dit, répondaient-ils, c’est le faudoux qui vient 
te fauder.” 

And much more of the same import. Paul Sébillot (Vannes, 
France) : “ Additions aux Coutumes, etc., de la Haute Bretagne,” in 
“ Revue des Traditions Populaires,” Paris, 1892. 

When speaking of the axolotl, the coyote, and other animals to 
which are attached myths and superstitions of various kinds, I was 
disappointed in not learning anything of the wild boar — peccary — 
or Tabilin — which is so readily domesticated that I am inclined to 
believe it must have been the “ guinea pig,” which Garcilasso de la 
Vega says that the ancient Peruvians “bred in their houses called 
cocoz.” Book vi. (Markham), quoted also in vol. vi. “ Memoirs 
of the National Academy of Sciences,” 7th Memoir, — “Human 
Bones of the Hemenway S. W. Archzological Exploration, in Army 
Medical Museum,” p. 200. 

Stomach Bitters. — Pour a quart of mescal over a handful of the 


white flowers and root of the “ amargosa”’ bush. 
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Cancer. — To cure cancer (which is quite common along the Rio 
Grande on account of poor food, filth, want of proper clothing, 
lack of clean and sufficient bedding, and disregard of every law of 
hygiene). Get the roots of Yerba Gonzalez, Yerba Cancer, and 
another (name forgotten, but all three sent to National Museum), 
make a decoction in nine quarts of water. Boil down to one quart, 
sweeten with sugar or molasses. Dose, from half teaspoonful to a 
large tablespoonful, according to severity of disease. Begin treat- 
ment with appearance of the new moon. (JZ. A.) 

Cardiac Troubles. — Make a decoction of “Flor de Pefia” and 
drink. (7. A.) (This seems to be a mistaken analogy. The rock 
flower, if allowed to remain in water over night, expands ; hence, 
it can cause an expansion of the heart, or remove a feeling of oppres- 
sion from the chest.) 

Comets. — Are forerunners of wars and great sicknesses. A white 
comet means a pestilence; a red comet means war. 

When owls hoot at night, or crows caw at midnight, it is a sign 
that Indians are planning an outbreak. (JZ A.) 

To aid Conception. — There were many names of herbs given me, 
but as none of them grow in that part of Mexico, I do not repeat 
them. 

They were all made into a decoction, taken internally, and also 
used as a bath every eight days, the bath to be followed by a purge. 
Continue this treatment for forty days, observing continence. Then 
there is to be another day of rest and bathing. Intercourse will 
then be followed by conception, but the sex of offspring cannot be 
surmised, as that is a matter which God generally keeps to himself, 
said Maria Antonia. 

The Yerba Gonzalez also aids conception, but the expectant 
mother must not fail to present herself in a “novena” before the 
altar of “ Maria Purissiria,” and hang up a “ milagro” (votive offer- 
ing) of silver, in form of a boy, or a girl, according to her desires. 
A “novena” can also be made with great advantage to the altar 
of San Ramon Non-nato, near San Luis Potosi, the “ patron” or 
“abogado”’ of “ parturientes.” (JZ. A.) This Not-Born Saint Ramon 
derives his title from having been brought into the world by the 
Czesarian operation, as his mother was dying of the Plague. 

To reduce Swollen Breasts.— Take the tecalote stone (7. ¢., the 
stone of the metate, or corn-meal grinder), warm it in the sun, and 
with it gently rub the inflamed nipples. (JZ. A.) 

Pestles and rubbing stones, such as the tecalote, have had phallic 
significance attached to them in various parts of the earth, but I do 
not feel that the evidence of such symbolism is very strong in the 
present case, 
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Diseases of Urinary Organs, Bladder, and Kidneys (Blennorhagia). 
— Make a decoction of colazmecate ; put it to cool in the light of the 
moon, sweeten with sugar. Take a cupful, fasting daily, for nine 
days. (J. A.) 

(Colazmecate is a squatty plant, with fine thorns, much like a rose- 
bush.) 

To bring Milk to the Breasts of Women, or to expand breasts not 
fully developed. — Drink twice daily an “atole,” or gruel, made out 
of powdered and toasted mulberry twigs. (MW. A.) 

To cure Consumption. — Take a black cat, kill it, and extract all 
the bones ; rub the consumptive with the flesh from head to foot, 
and let him drink the cat’s blood mixed with warm water. (JZ A.) 

The analogue of this notion can be traced in the far East. 

It is believed by Chinamen that cat’s meat is a remedy for lung 
diseases. It is served in most of the Canton restaurants cooked in 
various ways. 

Maria Antonia had a pronounced dislike for Captain Pilcher, our 
post surgeon. It was no doubt a strictly professional antipathy 
due to loss of patronage, but it manifested itself on every occasion. 
“There! Look! I have told you how to cure consumption. Can 
that little doctor do that? Valgame Dios!” 

Now the term “little,” as applied to my friend Pilcher by Maria 
Antonia and myself, could in no sense be translated as small, Pilcher 
being one of the most heavily built men in the army; it simply ex- 
pressed our contempt for his ignorance of witchcraft, moon-medicine, 
milagros, love-philters, and such important matters in the medical 
curriculum, and I am sorry to have to confess that when I saw that 
the key to Maria Antonia’s good will lay in an abuse of Pilcher, I 
said several things not exactly complimentary. 

“ Know how to cure consumption! Why, my dear little friend, I 
assure you that he has never heard of your remedies! I do not be- 
lieve he could keep witches out of this house if he were to try fora 
week. That’s the reason why I have sent for you. I believe that 
you know more about witchcraft than DeWitt and Pilcher put to- 
gether. And as for the best method of using black cats, they don’t 
know as much as your little boy. Caramba! I have no use for 
such people !” 

Cosmetics. — If a young lady wants to have a soft skin, and a clear 
ruddy complexion, she must wait till the eve of St. John’s Day, and 
then rub the face with a piece of the umbilical cord of a young male 
child, and she ’ll have a ruddy complexion, if the moon be full at the 
time, and she have previously washed her face with a soap made of 
fresh hog’s lard and “‘teguezquite,” a kind of soap used in Monterey. 
A.) 
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The Mexicans still have the same faith in the beautifying prop- 
erties of a lotion of urine which Strabo relates as one of the char- 
acteristics of their Celtiberian grandmothers. 

Young ladies will first rub their faces and hands with fresh beef 
tallow, and then, just before going to bed, apply a lotion of the warm 
urine of a little boy. (J/. A.) 

Cosmetics to remove Freckles. — Scrape some white potatoes into 
a bowl of cold water, and there let them remain for eight days. 
Wash with the water and the freckles will disappear. But an infal- 
lible specific for imparting beauty to the complexion is some of the 
first urine of a male child. 

Crispille.—In the week before Christmas, the Mexican women 
busy themselves in the preparation of a cup-shaped, sweetish, greasy 
fried cake, which is given form by being patted over the cook’s knee. 
This cake can be identified with the “ crispilla” of the Normans, 
described by Ducange in his Glossarium. Long before the time of 
the Normans, long before the time of Christ, it was made by the 
shepherd-bandit comrades of Romulus and Remus, in honor of the 
goddess Fornax. On the Rio Grande, it is called “ Bufiuelo.” 

Cross. — When a woman has consented to an interview with an 
old lover, but does not wish to be led into any criminality, she will 
have her good resolutions strengthened if she make the sign of the 
cross on the inside of the lower hem of her dress skirt. This should 
be made by placing four large pins in the necessary positions. 
(7. A.) 

“Thorns, in the form of a cross, were either laid in the window, 
or should be put in a window, to keep witches from entering.” 
“Roman Etruscan Remains,” Charles G. Leland, New York, Scrib- 
ners, 1891, page 108. 

“In a Tuscan incantation to break love:” . . . “When you wisk 
to prevent a young man from visiting a girl, in any house, take shoe- 
maker’s wax and four nails. Make of these a cross, and put such 
crosses under the seat whereon the lover and maid sit. And the 
end will be that they will quarrel, and he will no more come to the 
house.” Jdem, page 296. Such crosses are again mentioned when 
you wish to bewitch a man. Page 354. 

An obstructive power is also ascribed by the Bretons to the figure 
of the cross :— 

“Une petite piéce placée sur une route avec certaines paroles, 
fait verser les charrettes ; il en est de méme des croix tracées sur 
la poussiére du chemin, si elles ont aussi été accompagnées de 
conjurations.” ‘“ Additions aux Coftumes, etc., de la Haute Bre- 
tagne,” in “Révue des Traditions Populaires,” Paris, 1892, Paul 
Sébillot. 
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Cross-eyed Men. — There is implicit credence in the superstition 
that it is an unlucky thing to meet a cross-eyed person, especially 
on a trail or country-path. “Don’t pass him,” urged all my inform- 
ants ; “ better turn off the trail and go at once to the right; but if 
you can’t help passing him, try not to look at him, and say your 
prayers.’ Then the oldest of the party began to recite a prayer 
which, he said, was appropriate and efficacious. It called on our 
Saviour, the Blessed Lady, and all the Saints, to save from lightning, 
tempest, poison, murder, drowning, all sudden death, and a// mis- 
fortune. 

Dandruff. — 1. Make a lather from any of the saponaceous roots 
peculiar to the country — lechuguilla, amole, or pita, but do not use 
the guyacan (lignum vit) ; it is a good detergent, but burns the 
skin. 

2. Make an infusion of the bulb of the drago: apply locally. 

To expedite Delivery. — 1. The woman should drink water in which 
has been dissolved earth from the Church of our Lady of San Juan, 
a pueblo close to San Luis Potosi. (JZ A.) 

(I sent a lozenge or cake of this calcareous earth to the U. S. 
National Museum. It was stamped with the figure of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and other sacred symbols.) 

2. Take hinojo (fennel) leaves, boil them in hot water, with rose 
of Castile and brown sugar, one quarter pound. Boil until it looks 
like red wine. Give a teacupful to the woman, and the child will be 
born at once. (JZ. A.) 

3. A decoction of “mariguan,” made with sweetened water, given 
in doses of half a teacupful, is of benefit. 

4. Give filings of the lodestone in water. (JZ A.) 

Surgeon H. S. Turrell, United States Army, states that during 
his tour of service on the Rio Grande, near El] Paso, Texas, some 
years ago, he found that a fomentation or smoking with the “ hedi- 
ondilla”” was used with what was claimed to be good results. 

Drago.— Bulb used by Mexican Indians, in smoking, to induce 
ecstatic visions: the leaves also are used. 

When dry, the bulb is said to make fine tinder. 

The bulb is also used to eradicate dandruff. 

Dream Book.—I\t is a mighty poor family in the Rio Grande 
valley that do not own and keep for constant consultation, an “ orac- 
ula,” or dream book, in which every possible combination of dream 
thought has its corresponding prediction. 

To cure Dysentery and Diarrhea. — Take the blue flowers of the 
“corihuela” (morning-glory), make a tea, sweeten with sugar, and 
take a cupful every morning. (JZ. A.) 

Sore Eyes. — The tips of mesquite branches, rubbed up in water, 
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and allowed to stand all night, and then applied as a lotion, will cure 
sore eyes. 

If the excrement of a swallow fall in your eyes, you will surely 
lose the sight. (Federico Rodriguez.) 

To cure Sore Eyes and Weakness of Vision. — Bathe them with 
water in which has been steeped a piece of the umbilical cord of a 
first child. (JZ. A.) 

Evil Eye. — The evil eye, or blight, — mal ojo, meaning bad eye, 
or simply ojo, is a spell cast upon children by people who look 
at them steadily, and generally speak kindly to them. If you can 
find the man who has “echado el ojo” upon a child, make him fill 
his mouth with water and eject it into the child's mouth. The child 
will recover at once. 

If you cannot find out who has cast the “ojo” ona child, take 
the herb called “ Yerba de Cristo,” boil it in water, and wash the 
infant from head to foot with the decoction. Then take a raw egg, 
and make with it, while in the shell, the sign of the cross three 
times on the baby’s breast, in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. Break the egg, throw away the shell, put both yolk 
and white ona plate under the child’s cradle. The egg will cook, 
the child will get well, and the villain who cast the evil eye be 
afflicted with bleary eyes! (J/. A.) 

United States Commissioner Walter Downs told me that he had 
seen a horse which the Mexicans asserted had been hurt by the 
“ojo” (evil eye). The man accused of casting the spell admitted 
his guilt, but said that he would cure the animal at once. He filled 
his mouth with water, spat upon the horse’s neck, and rubbed and 
patted the place until dry. 

Mr. Downs said that the horse got well, which was, of course, all 
the better for the reputation of the charlatan. 

Maria Antonia confirmed all that I had learned about the method 
of cure by having the culprit eject water from his own mouth into 
that of the child.! 

She said, too, that any “Juez” in the Rio Grande Valley would 
commit a man accused of such a crime as casting the evil eye; 
but since so many “Americanos” were coming down to that country, 
some of the judges thought it to be more prudent to enter a charge 
of being a tramp, disorderly conduct, or something else of that gen- 
eral character. 

What is the meaning of the following expression, “ Eat thou not 
the bread of him that hath an evil eye?” Proverbs, chap. xxiii. 
verse 6. The italics are as given in the Testament. 


1 If the man refuse to apply this remedy, upon request, he will suffer from 
violent headache, which will last while the child is sick. 
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Fevers. — Make a decoction of the bulb of the “ peyote.” Use as 
a drink and as a lotion for feet and head. 

P The “peyote” is a cactus, bearing a small white flower, and grow- 
ing close to the ground. (J/. A.) 

The inner white membrane of the pomegranate is also good. 

Chills and Fevers.— Will be produced if you indulge too freely 
in the fruit of the nopal cactus (tuna), or in the colonche or cider 
made from it. (The Apaches say the same thing. The remedy is 
to drink more of the colonche.) 

Fire Worship. — United States Deputy Marshal A. B. Betts, 
while taking a cup of tea with me one afternoon, said very anxiously: 
“Cap'n, you seem to know most everything that ain’t enny use to 
ennybody, ’n’ I reckon you kin tell me what’s the matter with my 
wife. I do believe she’d be all right, if it wasn’t for the old wo- 
man” (a term of irreverence applied to his mother-in-law, a most 
estimable lady). 

“Last Saturday,” continued Betts, “I spat in the fire.” 

“ Ah! que Judio!” she exclaimed. “No mas que Judios escupen 
en la lumbre!” (Oh! what a Jew you are! Only Jews spit in 
the fire !’’) 

Betts went on to say that he could get no explanation from either 
of the women, but that his mother-in-law took a new axe, laid the 
edge against a piece of firewood, with back to the flame, and when 
he started to move it “Don’t do that, or your wife will die before 
morning,” she said. But Dofia Maria Antonia Cavazo de Garza 
made the whole matter clear as mud. “ You must never spit in the 
fire. Fire comes from ‘la providencia de Dios’ (the Providence of 
God). It is just like the sun, and represents God, who made it for 
our comfort. He who would spit in the fire would spit in the face 
of God. The Jews spat in the face of God when they crucified 
Jesus Christ, and that is why Jews will spit in the fire.” 

Besides explaining to Betts what the old “curandera” had said, I 
showed him the following from the “Journal of American Folk- 
Lore :” — 

THE SIGN oF THE Cross.—I think many customs may be traced to a 
belief in the efficacy of this sign. In six months spent in different towns 
of England and Wales, I noticed that when the grate-fire was dull, and 
ordinary means failed to brighten it, my landlady would set a straight 
poker upright against the grate, thus forming the sign. No one would ever 
explain this arrangement, but she would say with an air of embarrassment, 
“T thought I'd try it.” 

After my return home I mentioned this once to an intelligent English- 
woman of the lower class, and after some hesitation she answered, “Oh! 
it’s all nonsense, of course, but at ’ome they always said it was calling the 
witch to make the fire burn.” 
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In New England, when only open fireplaces were in use, it was custom- 
ary to rake up the fire at night, and, standing the andirons in a straight 
line in front, lay the shovel across them. 

More than once I have been told by an intelligent person that, to pre- 
vent any annoyance from a mosquito-bite, “ you should score a cross with 
your thumb-nail on the bitten place ; it will never smart again.” 

All these, I think, are survivals of the ancient custom. (/amela Mc 
Arthur Cole. “Journal of American Folk-Lore,” vol. vi. (1893), p. 146.) 


These superstitions about fire are of course nothing but vestiges 
of pyrodulia, but whether derived from a Castilian or an aboriginal 
source, or both, it would be hard to say. In “ The Snake Dance of 
the Moquis,” I gave a picture of “ The Little God of Fire,” and a 
brief outline of the fire procession of the Zufis. Mr. James Ste- 
phenson has treated exhaustively upon the fire dance of the Nava- 
jos, and Mr. F. H. Cushing is quoted as follows: “ Mr. Cushing's 
explanation, derived from Zufi folk-lore and belief, is this: ‘The 
matriarchal grandmother, or matron of the household deities, is the 
fire. It is considered the guardian, as it is also, being used for 
cooking, the principal “source of life” of the family.”” Frank H. 
Cushing, quoted by Dr. Washington Matthews, U. S. A., vol. vi., 
Seventh Memoir, Nat. Acad. of Sciences. “The Human Bones of 
the Hemenway Southwestern Archzological Exploration, in U.S. A. 
Med. Museum, Washington, D. C.,” p. 149. 

Another form of pyrodulia to be detected in the religious cere- 
monies of the Mexicans, the Pueblos, the Tarasco and the Opata 
Indians, is the burning of copal as an incense; this may be a sur- 
vival from Aztec or other aboriginal pyromancy; the same cus- 
tom exists among the peasantry of the rural portions of Italy. 
“ Powdered resin was thrown in the flames.” ‘ Roman Etruscan 
Remains,” Leland, page 318. 

The same peasantry still recite invocations to the spirit of fire. 
Idem, page 312. 

Fishing. — Mexicans during Holy Weck fish in the Rio Grande, 
and march to the river bank to the music of guitars. 

Fits and Swoons.—Maria Antonia had a little boy who had 
reached the age of eighteen months. Retarded dentition made him 
critically ill; he had fits and was “dead” for twenty-four hours. 
She made a vow to Our Lady that, if the child should be “ restored 
to life,” she would offer an appropriate “milagro,” in silver, and 
hear mass, on bended knees, holding a lighted wax taper in each 
hand. The child recovered; the vow was paid; the mass and the 
tapers cost one dollar. 

Guinea Worm.—In the summer of 1891, Surgeon Theodore De- 
Witt had a patient who stated that once, on a very hot day, he 
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stepped into a “ charco,” or puddle of cold water, and was soon after 

seized with excruciating pains in the leg, which compelled him to 
b take to his bed and remain there for eight days; that little 
“things,” in shape and size not unlike the seeds of the Chili pepper, 
kept coming out of his skin, in each case leaving a slight cicatrix. 
Dr. DeWitt thought that the trouble bore some resemblance to the 
African Guinea worm, and was caused by a parasite. 

To cure Hemorrhoids. — Make an ointment out of the fat of a 
“tejon”’ (this word properly means badger, but locally, along the 
Rio Grande, it signifies a raccoon) and the plant called “oreja de 
raton”’ (mouse’s ear) ; add five well-burned bottle corks. Apply 
locally on arag. At the same time make a tea by boiling a piece of 
armadillo shell in hot water. (AZ. A.) 

Harvest. — Mr. George Lewis described a procession of Mexican 
women in Rio Grande City during a great drought, about 1880. 

They marched around the parched fields praying for rain. Sure 
enough, the rain came, but in such torrents that it washed all the 
crops away. One of the women explained, in all seriousness, that 
they must have inadvertently made the rounds of the field once too 
often ! 

I have personally marched in just such a procession at the pueblo 
of Taos, New Mexico, in 1881. 

The Heavens. —The Mexicans have a folk-lore of the heavens, as 
well as of the earth. The milky way is the road of Santiago, guarded 
by three sentinels — the belt of Orion. 

If a woman bear triplets, they are put under the protection of the 
three stars known as the Three Kings; if girls, under that of the 
three called the Three Marys. 

There are two stars close together, called the Eyes of Saint 
Lucy. (Jf A.) 

Horseshoes. — Nailed over door of a house, to bring good luck ; 
over door of a store, to bring custom. But some people nail them 
under their beds, and not over their doors. (JZ. A.) 

Leland says of the horseshoe, among the Italian peasantry, that 
to insure good luck ‘it is to be kept always in the bed.” “Roman 
Etruscan Remains,” page 367. 

Sweating Images. — In a recent number of “ Scribner’s Maga- 
zine,’ I gave a brief description of the sweating Madonna of Agua- 
leguas (“‘ La Virgen suadanda”’), whose sacred shrine I visited several 
years ago. Ina little pamphlet, “La Novena de San Ramon,” Mex- 
ico, 1889, there are references to sacred images which sweated — 
“han sudado tres imagenes, estando ellos afligidos” (p. 10). This 
belief in sweating images must be very ancient ; it exists in Asia 
among the Buddhists. A Chicago paper, last summer, describing 
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the seven wonders of Corea, said: “ The seventh Corean wonder is 
a sweating Buddha. This is guarded in a great temple, in whose 
court for thirty yards on all sides not a single blade of grass grows. 
No tree, no flower will flourish on the sacred spot, and even wild 
creatures are careful not to profane it.” 

To make Black Ink. — Take half-ripe pods of the black ebony, or 
the huisachi, and boil with water, to which have been added small 
quantities of alum, powder, sulphur, and iron. Decant, strain, and 
bottle for use. (Mighty poor ink.) 

Insecticide. — The “rocio,” which bears a small, yellow flower, 
banishes all kinds of insects, especially bedbugs and fleas. 

The leaves of the “canelon” (china berry) drive away moths, and 
the berry itself will make robins drunk and fishes stupid. 

Saint Fohn's Day. — Every Mexican, big or little, will take a bath 
on Saint John’s Day, and, if possible, in the Rio Grande, and then 
new, or at least clean, raiment is donned from head to foot. Hair 
and nails are also cut on this day. (Federico Rodriquez.) 

On Saint John’s Day, every good Mexican must get on some kind 
of a plug and prance about in the blazing sun. On this day is 
played the game of “Correr el Gallo,” in which, along the Upper 
Rio Grande, a live cock or hen is torn to pieces by the racing con- 
testants. Having previously described this game in “The Snake 
Dance of the Moquis,” I wish to say here nothing further except 
that on the Lower Rio Grande more humane sentiments prevail, and 
a paper figure replaces the live chicken. All these Saint John’s 
Day customs are Moorish, as may be seen by consulting Lockhart’s 
“Ancient Spanish Ballads.” Edinburgh, 1823, pp. 175 e¢ seg. 

Keening. — At funerals in the Rio Grande valley, one may see 
groups of women carelessly chatting and smoking cigarritos, but the 
moment the coffin leaves the house, all break out in concert ina 
sobbing wail which rends the air, —a regular Irish keen. 

Lightning. —It is very dangerous to stand under a mesquite, 
ebony, or huisachi tree during a storm. These trees certainly at- 
tract lightning, probably because they are so full of resin. (Federico 
Rodriguez.) 

Lodestone.— The Mexicans generally believe in the powers of 
the lodestone (“ Piedra Iman,” Loving Stone) over the human affec- 
tions. But there are two kinds of the stone, the male or “ macho” 
and the female or “hembra,” the former being “ chino,” or curly 
and black, and the latter “liso,” or smooth, and reddish brown. 
Men should always employ the male variety, and women the other. 

“If you want the Piedra Iman to act” —said Maria Antonia — 
“you must give it water to drink every Friday: you must put it ina 
vessel of water for half an hour. Then feed it with steel (not cron) ; 
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filings. Put upon this a tress of the girl you love and the ‘Iman’ 
will draw her to you. You must tell the name of the man or woman 
you love to the stone before it will act.” When you wish a love- 
philter to act efficaciously, be sure to carry a piece of your lodestone 
in pocket. (J/. A.) 

At first glance, the ceremonial observances of the humble “cu- 
randeras ” of our southwestern border would seem to be mummery, 
pure and simple; but a more careful examination may perhaps dis- 
cover a distinguished ancestry for all these practices which at least 
cannot have been the invention of those who are yet addicted to 
them. No more rational principle can be adopted in a philosophi- 
cal investigation into the origin of religions than that which teaches 
the importance of searching through the lore and custom of the folk 
for vestiges and tattered remnants, which, when patched together, 
bring to light their original purpose and design. It is simply a 
waste of time to look for the truth in the pages of poets and com- 
mentators, who, in nearly every case, distort, embellish, or conceal, 
instead of making a candid exposition of facts within their know- 
ledge ; not in all cases are their perversions to be characterized as 
mendacious ; only too frequently have the ravages of time, the havoc 
of war, or the influx of foreign elements wrought changes in cere- 
monial, destroyed original records, or brought about an indifference 
to custom and ritual once deemed holy and essential, so that no re- 
course is left save an appeal to the generally never failing aid of 
folk-tradition as exemplified in folk-wont. This may possibly be the 
case in the lodestone ceremonial of the Rio Grande Valley; it may 
conserve in a hazy, distorted way, such as was to be expected from 
the ignorant minds through which it has been transmitted, a recol- 
lection of religious acts in which the pagan priesthood of ancient 
Rome did not disdain to indulge. Such, at least, would seem to be 
a not especially violent interpretation to be attached to the follow- 
ing words from the Latin poet, Claudian, who wrote during the reign 
of the Emperor Honorius, and about the year 409, when the Goths 
under Alaric sacked and pillaged the Eternal City. 

Christianity had already gained possession of the Empire, and it is 
most probable that the rites which Claudian attempts to describe 
were already obsolescent or known only to the chosen few. His 
poem is entitled “ The Magnet.” ; 


A stone there is by the name of Magnet, 

Colorless, unattractive, despised ; 

Its lot is not to adorn the hair of the Czsars, 

Or the alabaster throat of the virgin, 

Nor does it set off as a clasp the warrior’s tunic ; 

Yet the powers of this dark stone are prized above the fairest gems. 
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That stone — it lives! but to iron it owes its life, 
And by the unbending bar it is fed; 

Iron is its nourishment, its stimulus, its banquet ; 
It renews through iron its exhausted strength 
This rude aliment animates its members 

And long preserves a latent vigor. 

The iron absent, the magnet languishes. 

Sadly numbed with hunger, it succumbs, 

And thirst dries up its opened veins. 


Mars, with blood-stained lance chastising cities — 
Venus, who resolves the miseries of mortals by her tender gifts, 
Have in common the sanctuary of a golden temple. 
The divinities have not the same image ; 
Mars appears in the glistening iron, 
The Loving Stone represents the Cyprian goddess. 
The priest with the accustomed rites celebrates their union. 
The torches light the dance, myrtle crowns the temple gate, 
The nuptial purple veils the lover’s couch; 
Then appears a prodigy unheard of : 
Venus of her own force ravishes her spouse. 
Recalling the bonds of which the gods were witnesses, 
Her voluptuous breathing attracts the limbs of Mars; 
Around the helmet of the god her arms are clasped, 
And with live chains she holds him captive. 
A secret ardor consumes the lode-stone 
Whose blandishments the hardened steel cannot resist. 

Quoted in “The Life of Columbus,” Aaron Goodrich, New York, 
Appleton & Co., 1874, pp. 40, 41, and 42. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the identity of sentiment be- 
tween the words of the classic writer and those expressed by the 
nineteenth century “curandera” of the Mexican frontier ; each be- 
lieved that the magnet was alive; that the iron was its food, and 
although the ritual described by the Roman was not to be imitated 
by the Mexican, that was because all ancient religious practices are 
now, as they have for centuries been, under the ban of the Christian 
tian Church. 

Leland becomes a great help in the consideration of the above. 
He tells us, first, that the magnet is used in Italian incantations. 
“Roman Etruscan Remains,” Charles G. Leland, New York, Scrib- 
ners, 1891, page 264. The magnet had to be baptized on Friday, 
which is the great day of the witches. 

Witches who are happy on Friday. 
Idem, page 309, quoting a Tuscan incantation. 


Witches great and small, 

Meet to consider 

What they must be doing 

On Friday and Tuesday. 
Idem, page 203. 
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On Tuesdays and Fridays they gather earth from people’s foot- 
prints, and with this can do great harm. /dem, page 301. 

This idea is the same as is held by the Mojave Indians, who, how- 
ever, have improved upon it to this extent. Whenever a witch or 
several witches has or have brought upon the tribe some such poorly 
understood epidemic as the “ hoop-me-koff” (¢. ¢. the whooping- 
cough), the medicine-men proceed to find the witch or witches by 
carefully inspecting all trails leading’ to the infected hut, and by 
taking up a pinch of earth from any suspected footprint they be- 
lieve that they can prevent the escape of the delinquent, and even- 
tually apprehend her or them. See my article, “Cosmogony and 
Theogony of the Mojaves of the Rio Colorado,” in “Journal of 
American Folk-Lore.” 

Leland also says that the “ conjuring stones” of the negro Vou- 
doos “once a week should be dipped or touched with whiskey.” /dem, 
page 372. 

Love-philters. — Maria Antonia Cavazo de Garza vouched for all 
the following : — 

1. “ Take some of the bulb of the Yerba Gonzalez (specimen 
sent to the U. S. National Museum), dry it, reduce to powder, put 
some inside the shoe of the young woman, at time of catamenial 
purgation ; she cannot help falling in love with you.” 

2. “Kill a jack-rabbit ; take out its eyes, dry them, grind into a 
powder ; put this in tobacco, make a cigarette, and give to the young 
lady to smoke. The result will be as above.” 

3. Or, take the insect called cantaria (it seems to me that this 
is a kind of potato-bug, allied to the cantharis, although my in- 
formant insists that she knows cantharides and buys them in the 
“botica,” or drug-store, for making “ parchas,” or plasters, — and 
that this is a different insect), dry, grind to powder, put a very 
small pinch into a cigarette, and let the young woman smoke as 
before, or let it be put in her food or drink. 

A young Mexican in Rio Grande City, Texas, whose name I have, 
assured me that he once went to consult a “vieja” —old woman — 
in the city of San Luis Potosi, to ask her help in securing the affec- 
tions of a young woman who scorned him; by her advice he in- 
duced the young lady to smoke a package of cigarittos prepared by 
himself of tobacco previously dampened and dried by methods fully 
described in my volume on “ Scatalogic Rites.” He was successful 
in his suit, and attributed his good fortune to the suggestions of the 
old woman. 

Lumbago.— Take the bulb of the “sacasal,” dry and reduce to 
powder, mix with “brea” (tar). Apply as a plaster, the surface of 
which should be sprinkled with mescal. Apply to the small of the 
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back. Vouched for as remedial in all cases of “lame back,” sprains, 
contusions, etc. (JZ. A.) 

The sacasal is a bulbous plant, with straight, stiff, delicate 
branches, covered with tiny thorns, and much resembles, except in 
its pigmy size, the majestic “ pitaya,” or giant cactus. It bears a 
small red flower. 

Bathe with a decoction of the white flowers of the “amargosa” 
(g. v.). 

“ Mariguan”’ is Cannabis Indica, Indian Hemp. It is used to aid 
in expulsion of the placenta, said to be of great value in making 
love-philters, and is frequently used with the toloachi, or stramo- 
nium, For that reason, it has been called the “loco,” or crazy 
weed, but shares that designation with several other plants. A very 
fine canvas is made from the fibre of the stalk. The flower is small 
and white. 

Many of the Mexicans add powdered mariguan to their cigarrito 
tobacco, or to their mescal. A bite of sugar, after taking mariguan 
in any form, intensifies its effects. Indian hemp is the basis of the 
hasheesh of the East. 

Hasheesh is principally composed of the husks of the innocent 
hempseed, but after its preparation loses its innocence and becomes 
one of the greatest curses of the East. One report states that hash- 
eesh disturbs the functions of the systems of digestion and circula- 
tion; that it injures the senses and motive powers; that it disturbs 
the cerebral functions. The phantoms seen by and the tendencies 
manifested in those who are intoxicated with hasheesh generally indi- 
cate the usual habits of thought and moral character of the intoxi- 
cated person, or the thoughts and passions by which the man was 
possessed on the day that he became intoxicated or at the moment 
in which the symptoms of poisoning began to make themselves 
manifest. Persons given to the use of hasheesh who become maniacs 
are apt to commit all sorts of acts of violence and murder. 

Sometimes the intoxication of hasheesh impels the person under 
its influence to suicide or the commission of acts forbidden by mo- 
rality. All authors are unanimous, basing their opinion on numerous 
observations among Eastern peoples, that the long use of hasheesh 
weakens the body and causes atropy, dulls the mind, and creates 
hypochondria, idiocy, and mania. Those who indulge in hasheesh 
have a fixed look without expression and an idiotic appearance. 
According to statistical information obtained from the lunatic asy- 
lums of Cairo and Bengal, the majority of the maniacs and idiots be- 
come such from the abuse of hasheesh. In most Eastern countries 
the importation, cultivation, and sale of hasheesh is forbidden, but 
it is used in large quantities, nevertheless. — Waverley Magazine. 
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Marriage, Divination in.— How to tell whether a bride is to bear 
twins, or only one child. Marriages are most fertile and happy when 
entered into on the first of the new moon. The morning after mar- 
riage, let the bride walk out from her bed, first putting on her cloth- 
ing, and stepping out with the /f¢ foot. If the left foot and left leg 
make two shadows, she is pregnant with two sons; if one shadow, 
then with one son only. The pregnant woman generally consults a 
“partera,” who is, usually, a “wise woman,” and knows a great 
many secrets not known to doctors. 

The “ partera” places a basin full of water in front of the bride, 
who should lay aside all clothing but the “camisa.” The “ par- 
tera ’’ not only tells how many shadows there are, but can frequently 
predict the sex of the child, or children, to be born. 

Thus, if the water in the basin seem to become cloudy, the child 
is to be a girl; if it remain crystalline, a man: the reason being 
that a man’s existence is out in the open air, clear to the observation 
of everybody, but a woman leads a life generally of seclusion, and is 
always wrapped up and under the charge of somebody. The bride 
must next jump across the pan of water; if its surface become 
ruffled, her labor is to be protracted; if it remain smooth, she is to 
have a happy gestation and an easy delivery. (JZ A.) 

“ Medidas,” or measures, are pieces of ribbon or tape, which repre- 
sent the exact size of the head, arm, waist, leg, hand, or foot of some 
saint’s statue. If aman suffer from headache, let him wear around 
his forehead the “ medida” of the head of some statue of the Ma- 
donna, or a favorite saint. These “medidas” are frequently inscribed 
with letters in gold or silver, telling whence they came, etc. 

Their use is not confined to Roman Catholic countries. Protest- 
ants are fully as much addicted to this superstition, as shown in my 
monograph, ‘The Medicine Men of the Apache,” in volume ix. 
Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 

To cure Melancholia. — Take a small piece of the bone of a giant 
(fossil bone), powder it, and put it in the patient’s drink. (JZ A.) 

Menstrual Troubles.— Make an infusion of the “ matamoreal,” 
use internally and locally as a fomentation. (JZ. A.) 

Mescal. — The alcoholic menstruum for the administration of all 
medicines not given in infusion or decoction is obtained by the dis- 
tillation of the roasted and fermented heart of the American aloe. 

It is very strong in spirit, and tastes like fiery Scotch whiskey. 
A good punch can be made of it. Many Mexicans like to have it 
“curado,” or flavored either with pineapple, lemon, orange, or 
strawberry juice. Others prefer to add lime water and the burning 
berries of the chilchipin. The latter mixture was positively prohib- 
ited by an edict of the Emperor Charles V. as early as 1528, as I 
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have shown in “The Laws of Spain in their Application to the 
American Indians.” Salt is also placed on the tongue before taking 
a drink of mescal. 

“ Milagros.” — The “milagros” hung up in the Mexican churches 
are, as may be gathered from the text of this article, votive offer- 
ings. They are generally made of silver, sometimes of gold, and 
occasionally of wax, and in the form of a boy, girl, head, hand, foot, 
leg, heart, horse, cow, donkey, ear of corn, or any other object upon 
which heaven has sent its blessings in response to the prayers of the 
suppliant. 

In no respect do they differ from the votive offerings which the 
Romans hung up in their temples in honor of A£sculapius. 

Moon-lore. — Never cut timber, wheat, corn, or anything else in 
the shape of a crop before the full of the moon; it will wither and 
die. 

I found it hard to get any explanation of this, until an old man 
said that while the moon was growing, sap was always flowing, and 
that anything cut with the sap still in it could n’t give products that 
would endure. 

When the moon is young, don’t scrape your nails, you’ll make 
them grow thick: wait for the full moon. 

At the time of new moon, there is no ceremonial spitting, jump- 
ing, or touching of silver among the Mexican women of the Rio 
Grande, but it is considered a good practice to recite the “ Oracion” 
(Lord’s Prayer). (M7. A.) 

Maria Antonia called the halo around the moon, “casa de la 
luna,” or moon’s house, which is one of the names the Apaches 
have for it. 

Mortuary. Ceremonies. — At the Mexican funerals (of adults) which 
I have attended in the small villages, tiny bows of “crespon”’ or 
crape are distributed, which are to be worn above left elbow. Each 
man lights a candle and marches in procession to the church, where 
he kneels, still keeping the candle alight. 

The women blow out their candles and keep them till the next 
evening, when they are again lighted and the merits of the deceased 
rehearsed, but no men are present. 

Rockets are frequently used to notify friends on neighboring 
ranchos when the procession is ready to start. 

Cutting Nails and Hair. — Cut your finger-nails every Friday, and 
you 'll not have the toothache. (J7 A.) 

When you cut your finger-nails or hair, see that the moon is full. 
Be careful to burn your hair; do not throw it in the path of other 
people, because it might do them harm. Never, under any circum- 
stances, pick up human hair lying in the road, especially woman’s 
hair. 
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* Voudoos warn against throwing hairs about.” ‘Roman Etrus- 
can Remains,” Charles G. Leland, New York, Scribners, 1891, page 
298, quoting Miss Mary A. Owen. 

Don’t cut the nails on Tuesdays or Fridays. (Read what has been 
said under the paragraph on the lodestone.) On the other hand, 
Federico Rodriguez says c#t your nails on Friday. 

If your sight fails, cut your nails at the full of the next moon, and 
you will speedily be cured. 

Young girls must cut their hair on Saint John’s Day, if they wish 
to have their hair grow long. 

On Saint John’s Day you must cut your hair and nails, bathe from 
head to foot, and put on new garments. (JZ A.) 

New Water.— No myth was more interesting to me than the fact 
upon which I stumbled at “Agua Nueva” (New Water), that a 
perfectly rational explanation could be had of the miracle by which 
Moses made water flow by striking the rock. 

At “Agua Nueva” there is a rock surface, underneath which is a 
large lake or series of springs of cool, pure water; wherever the 
thin stratum of rock is pierced, water is found for the villagers and 
their herds. Is it not reasonable to suppose that Moses, guided by 
his Midianite brother-in-law, found in the desert just such a stratum 
of rock superimposed upon just such a supply of water? Oriental 
imagery would make a miracle out of a very commonplace business. 

New Year. — The first day of the year is also a good time for put-_ 
ting on new coats, new hats, new shoes, etc., according to Federico 
Rodriguez, but my observation convinces me that it does not compare 
in importance to Saint John’s Day. 

Nose-bleed. — To stop nose-bleed, put a string of coral beads 
around the neck. 

Nouer f Aiguilette. — All that the English, French, and Germans 
formerly believed on this subject is still believed by the Rio Grande 
Mexicans. 

The men keep a lock of their sweetheart’s hair, not so much as a 
pledge of affection, as a preventive of aberration. 

Juan Martinez showed me at Fort Ringgold, in July, 1891, a lock 
of the hair, tied with a ribbon, of his sweetheart, Silvestra Rodriguez, 
received in exchange for a lock of his own. ‘So long as I hold on 
to this,” he said, “she can’t love anybody else, and even were she 
to be married to another man, the marriage would be in vain, if I 
did not consent, provided I tied three knots in this tress.” He 
added — “I know that this is true.” 

“ By locking a padlock when a couple are married one can stop all 
intimacy between them.” ‘Roman Etruscan Remains,” Leland, 
page 365. 
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Numbers. —If three men light their cigarritos from the same 
match, bad luck will surely overtake one of them soon. (Adberto 
Leal.) 

Omens. —It means good luck for a family when a she-cat comes 
to the house. 

To have your path crossed by a coyote is a bad sign. It is a 
sign of sudden death. My informant knew a soldier who was ex 
route to catch up with his regiment, and who saw a coyote crossing 
his path. He laughingly told about it, but hadn’t been with the 
column more than an hour when the rifle of a comrade went off 
accidentally and killed him. 

When a hen crows, look out for a sudden death in the family to 
which the hen belongs. 

Paralysis. — There is a singular berry growing in the Rio Grande 
valley, the fruit itself pleasant to the taste and harmless, but the 
seed poisonous and bringing on paralysis of the lower limbs. This 
plant is called the coyotillo, because the coyote is too cunning to be 
deceived by it; the coyote will eat the berry, but reject the seeds. 
The infant (six year old) son of Manuel Guerra was treated for this 
kind of paralysis by Surgeon Theodore DeWitt, U. S. Army, at 
Fort Ringgold, in 1891. 

Mr. MacAllan informs me that he has experimented upon sheep, 
goats, dogs, and cats, and that the seeds do paralyze the hind- 
quarters. A similar property is possessed by the hydrocyanic acid 
in kernels of peaches and almonds, and the same effect might be 
produced were there enough of it. 

Remedy: Bathe frequently in a tepid infusion of tepocate weed. 

To cure Paralysis. — Take the herb called “poléo,” boil it, flower, 
leaf, root, and all, to make a hot bath, into which put the patient. 
Take a separate jugful of the above, add brown sugar, and admin- 
ister as a drink while patient is in bath. He'll break out intoa 
profuse perspiration. If this be done at time of new moon, and at 
eleven o’clock at night, the patient will be cured in eleven days. 
(M. A.) 

Pilgrimages. — Pilgrimages are resorted to for the cure or alle- 
viation of various physical ailments. 

There is the chapel of San Ramon Non-nato, near San Luis 
Potosi, the chapel on the mountain outside of Monterey (not now 
much used), and the more famous “Vigen Sudanda of Agua- 
leguas,” and “Nuestra Sefiora del Chorro,” south of Linares, This 
last is a stalactitic statue, in a cave high up the flank of a mountain, 
from which gushes a powerful spring, or “chorro,” whence the 
name. It is an Aztec idol consecrated to new uses and venerated 
to-day, as it has been perhaps for thousands of years. 
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Expulsion of the Placenta. —Dr. Taylor of San Diego, Texas, a 
graduate of Edinburgh, and a scholarly gentleman, since deceased, 
told me that he had found in his practice examples of a deep-rooted 
belief in the efficacy of a draught of the urine of the husband. 

He was much surprised when I explained to him that sucha 
belief was once general in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, and 
Germany, and, perhaps, other portions of Europe. 

The placenta must not be burned, but buried where animals can- 
not invade, because it would be a great desecration to have animals 
uproot and perhaps eat what had been part of a body that was to be 
baptized. (JZ A.) 

First Sergeant James T. Murphy, Troop “C,” Third Cavalry, in- 
forms me that the Mexican “ parteras’”’ (midwives) administer a snuff 
made of powdered mariguan to induce sneezing, by which great 
muscular effort they contend the effect desired is at once produced. 

Rheumatism. —1. To cure rheumatism, stroke the head of a little 
girl three times —a golden-haired child preferred. 

2. Rub the legs with the white inner pulp of the nopal cactus. 

3. Apply in form of a plaster or embrocation the white flowers of 
the “barba de chivata” (goat’s beard). This burns exactly like 
mustard. 

Saliva. — When your feet are asleep, spit on your fingers and 
make the sign of the cross under the knee, or on the instep. 

Skunk. — The urine of a skunk blinds dogs and men. (The 
Aztecs and the Apaches used to believe the same.) 

The urine of the skunk, when ejected during a dark night, makes 
a luminous curve like a comet. 

The bite of the skunk will surely cause rabies. 

Smoking. — The Mexicans use, besides tobacco, the mariguan, 
the toloachi, and the drago. 

Snuff is made of tobacco, mariguan, and rocio. 

To cure Smallpox (“ Viruelas ”). — Make a brew of steeped barley, 
stewed in water, to which add the “pezon,” or stem, of the “cala- 
baza,” or pumpkin; drink. It will drive out the pustules. Then 
take fresh hog’s lard, wash it in nine waters, and rub all over the 
body, to keep the pustules from spreading or marking the patient. 
(M7. A.) 

(This is possibly of Aztec derivation. The “pezon” is a sacred 
emblem among the Zufis, as Mr. F. H. Cushing has shown.) 

The Mexicans do not isolate smallpox sufferers, but try to make 
children catch the disease, and “have it over with.” This will 
account for the numerous cases of blindness to be seen in the lower 
Rio Grande valley.) 

Tina (Scab on the Head).— Apply to the head the urine and 
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excrement of a black cow. It will cure promptly, even if the scab 
have lasted seven years. (JZ. A.) 

To cure Snake Bite. — Take the root of the huaco (which bears a 
small blue flower), mash and pour on it enough mescal to cover, 
Drink as much as you can, and also apply locally as a lotion. 

(I am inclined to attribute a pre-Columbian origin to this. The 
huaco was very highly considered by many of the tribes of New 
Spain, and until lately there was a “ Flor de Huaco” gens in one 
of the pueblos of New Mexico near head of the Rio Grande.) 

Lieutenant Joseph T. Dickman, Third Cavalry, United States 
Army, furnishes me with the cure by the huaco more in detail. He 
tells me that the belief is that half a dozen bulbs of the plant put 
in a flask of whiskey or mescal will, with one drink daily, afford im- 
munity from the bite of the rattlesnake. The bruised bulb should 
be applied to the wound, after the usual steps of cutting and suck- 
ing have been completed ; but, in this case, none of the medicine is 
to be taken internally. 

To cure all Insect Bites.— Apply a lotion of the leaves and flowers 
of the “Escobilla de Castilla” (a low, stunted bush, with yellow 
flowers). 

Kill a chicken and apply the hot entrails as a poultice to the 
wound. (Major Louis Morris, Third U. S. Cavatry.) 

To relieve a Stiff Neck. — Mexican women, of the more ignorant 
sort, are accustomed to tie around their necks the drawers of a man 
named Juan, and, conversely, for the same ailment, men make use 
of the petticoat of a woman named Juana. (Seftor Arguelles, Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico.) 

Leland describes an Italian charm: “ When a woman has a sore 
throat she must take her own apron and measure or fold it in a cross 
thrice for three mornings in succession.” (After which it is to be 
presumed she wears it.) ‘ Roman Etruscan Remains,” page 367. 

To cure the Sting of a Bee.— Apply a plaster of mud or cow-dung. 

Toloachi is stramonium, or Jamestown weed. Has been used 
by medicine-men of the Hualpais to produce visions and induce 
prophecy. 

The Mexican women put it in potions to be drunk by recreant 
lovers. It is said to produce dementia lasting for twelve months. 
(See “ Mariguan.”’) 

Italian witches still administer “ certain poisons, such as stramo- 
nium, which causes strange delusions.” Charles G. Leland, “ Ro- 
man Etruscan Remains, page 208. 

The superstition — half fear, half veneration — surrounding such 
plants as the mariguan, the toloachi, the drago, and the coyotillo is 
the residuum of a much larger plant-worship, which made the Aztecs 
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adore the maguey, and the Opatas bow down before the giant cac- 
tus — “ Adoraban la pitalla, fruta deliciosa de que tambien hacian un 
licor fuerte.” (Father Alegre, “ Historia de la Cia. de Jesus en 
Nueva Espafia.” Mexico: 1841. Vol. i. p. 307. Speaking of a. p. 
1595.) 

An anonymous writer in the “ Evening Star,” Washington, D. C., 
January 13, 1894, has an interesting article upon the use of Indian 
hemp and Jamestown weed by our southwestern tribes, and further 
remarks may be found in “On the Border with Crook,” and in “The 
Medicine Men of the Apache,” speaking of the medicine-men of the 
Hualpais. 

Toothache. — Make a tea of the little lemon perfumed berries of 
the “ colima.” 

Cures by Transference. —The Mexicans speak of certain diseases 
which they call “enfermedades trasbolicas,” that is, diseases which 
can fly away from one patient to another. It is hard to tell what 
diseases come under this category, but slow fevers are generally in- 
cluded. The means taken to effect cures and the ideas underlying 
this system of necromantic therapeutics, are exactly what are to 
be found in the musty pages of Franz Paullini, Ettmuller, Beck- 
herius, Flemming, Porta, Rosinus Lentilius, Schurig, and others of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and which I cited zz extenso 
in my work on “ The Scatalogic Rites of all Nations.” One example 
only will be given, from Starr County, Texas, in 1891. 

When the patient is very low, take a black hen! and half a pound 
of mustard; make a plaster of the mustard by using hot water ; with 
this, smear the hen from head to foot, and then burn her alive in a 
bake-oven. (Mustard is probably only of recent use in this connec- 
tion.) Meantime, a man who was baptized Juan for a first name 
furnishes the material for a plaster which must envelop the invalid’s 
body for a change of the moon (eight days). At the expiration of 
that time, deposit the plaster in a hole dug at the intersection of 
two roads or streets (an old Roman idea). The plaster was to be 
covered with mud, and, if possible, a lock of the patient’s hair 
should be added. If any stranger dig up this baleful package, the 
disease will leave the original sufferer and fly to (“trasvolar”’) the 
new victim. (J/. A.) 

1 (Notice the black hen of medieval superstition. Of course, the hen super- 
stitions must all be importations from Europe.) Consult the works of James 
Mooney, and an article called “ Folk-Lore from Ireland,” by Ellen Powell Thomp- 
son, in Fournal of American Folk-Lore, October-December, 1893, vol. vi. p. 262. 

Leland states that spells with black hens are still employed by the Tuscan 
witches, and that the same methods as are in use to-day were employed by the 


lake-dwellers of Switzerland, as is proved by some of their relics. oman 
Etruscan Remains, page 354. 
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Diseases of Urinary Organs, Bladder, and Kidneys. Take some 
of the Monterey soap (made of hog’s lard and native soda), make it 
into a thin lather; leave it out all night in the moonlight; in the 
morning, add sugar to sweeten, and give to patient. After that, let 
him take a tablespoonful of syrup made from Yerba Gonzalez — one 
before each meal. (JZ A.) 

Warts. —To cure a wart (“ mezquino”’), wait till you see a rain- 
bow in the sky ; then tie a hair around the wart, and as the rainbow 
disappears, so will the wart. (Federico Rodriguez.) 

Weather Signs. — When an ox licks his forefoot, kicks out vio- 
lently and repeatedly with his hind feet, or runs about uneasily, it is 
a sure sign that a storm is coming. 

When the winged ants come out of the ant-hills, look out for 
heavy showers. They come out to escape; the wingless ants which 
remain in the hill are drowned. 

Whenever a sand-storm or a cyclone occurs in the valley of the 
Rio Grande, the people out in the fields or travelling along the roads 
stop and pick up a handful of dust, which they throw up in the air. 
First Sergeant James T. Murphy, Troop “C,” Third Cavalry, United 
States Army. This practice is of Indian derivation. 

Witchcraft. — Maria Antonia was emphatic in her expression of 
belief that there were lots of “ brujas” (witches) around, who took 
delight in doing harm to you personally, or in spreading sickness 
among your cattle, blighting your crops, or ruining your fruit-trees. 

Everybody believed in witches ; there might be some fool “ Ameri- 
canos” who would say they did not, but she was sure that they were 
only talking for talk’s sake. However, what the ‘“ Americanos” 
did concerned her but little. She had been told that many “ Ameri- 
canos” were not “Christianos.” She wouldn’t talk to a man who 
was so wickedly stupid that he refused to believe what every one 
of good sense knew to be so.” “Don’t you believe in ‘brujas,’ mi 
capitan? “Why, surely, comadrecita, —do you not see that I am 
different from those fool Gringos who come down here pretending 
to know more than their grandparents did? What I am anxious 
to learn is, what is the cure, or the best preventive, so that I may 
run no danger of being ‘ maleficiado’ myself.” 

The best remedy, Maria Antonia said, was to offer to San Antonio, 
or other powerful patron who works miracles in that particular line, 
a“ milagro” of silver made in the form of the limb of the live stock 
or the fruit-tree which had been bewitched. She had never known 
that to fail, but then there were other remedies, too, which I might 
as well learn. 

“ Saint Anthony protects his friends from many troubles, but spe- 
cially from witchcraft.” Charles G. Leland, “ Roman Etruscan Re- 
mains,” page 240. 
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There are not only witches in the world, but a class of people 
whom she styles “gente de chusma,” who seem to be allied to our 
fairies. They fly about from place to place on the winds. They 
have sold their souls to the Devil and must never think of God when 
they die. Their souls fly about from place to place. They will not 
enter a house where there is mustard. You must take mustard — 
that in a bottle will do —and make with it a cross upon the wall, 
alongside of the bed upon which you are to sleep. (JZ A.) 

To keep away witches, the Italian peasantry “ sprinkle mustard- 
seed on the door-sill.” Charles G. Leland, “‘ Roman Etruscan Re- 
mains,” page 203. 

Once there was a man down here (Rio Grande City, Texas), who 
owed a washerwoman five dollars and refused to pay her. Now this 
washerwoman was a witch, and she filled this man full of worms, but 
Maria Antonia was called in just in time and gave him a strong 
emetic and a strong purge, and then dosed him with a decoction of 
Yerba de Cancer, Yerba Gonzalez, and Guayuli, and expelled thirteen 
worms (“ gusanos”’) with green heads and white bodies. 

To keep away witches: Smoke, drink, or chew powdered “ mari- 
guan”’ every morning. This herb is also given secretly in the food 
of admirers who have grown insensible to the charms of cast-off and 
despairing sweethearts. (JZ. A.) 

To cure a man who has been rendered impotent by witchcraft: 
Take out from the lamp hanging in front of the Blessed Sacrament 
a few drops of oil, put upon a clean rag, and anoint the genitalia. 
Drop a little more of the oil upon a pan of live coals, saying: “I do 
this in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” Then seek 
the woman who is beloved, and all obstacles will disappear, but the 
witch who has caused all the trouble will die at once. (J7 A.) 

“There is another method of using oil, not for divination or war- 
ring on witches, but to bewitch, that is, to fascinate men. It con- 
sists in stealing from a church some of the oil of baptism, if you 
can get it; if not, that which is blessed and put into the lamps be- 
fore the Virgin and saints will do quite as well. And if a girl 
anoints her lips with it, the man who kisses her 

Will be seized with a strange, wild love ; 
He'll heed not the dark world beneath him, 
He’ll heed not the heavens above.” 
Charles G. Leland, ‘“‘Roman Etruscan Remains,” pages 314, 315. 

To cure a man who has fallen violently in love, through witch- 
craft: Take a shilling’s worth of sweet oil, and another of brandy 
made in Parras (State of Coahuila) ; mix, and give in doses of a large 
spoonful until the patient has vomited freely ; then give him some 
beef tea, made hot, but without salt, fat, or tallow. The patient will 
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break out into a profuse sweat, and will vomit again — but he must 
now be careful of himself, lest he take cold. Let him now eat what 
he pleases, and go to sleep. When he wakes up in the morning, he 
will be completely cured of his infatuation. (J/. A.) 
To keep witches away from you at night: When about to retire, 

kneel down and say the following prayer, in a low voice : — 

Cuatro esquinas tiene mi casa. 

(My house has four corners.) 

Cuatro angeles que la adoran, 

(Four angels adore it.) 

Lucas, Marcos, Juan, y Mateo. 

(Luke, Mark, John, and Matthew.) 

Ni brujas, ni hechiceras. 

(Neither witches, nor charmers.) 

Ni hombre malhechor. 

(Nor evil-doing man.) 

(Must harm me, understood.) 


En el Nombre del Padre. 

(In the Name of the Father.) 

Y del Hijo, y del Espiritu Santo. 

(And of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.) 


Recite the above three times, and witches can neither harm you 
nor enter your house. (JZ. A.) 

I have two sets of prayers to counteract witchcraft : One to “San 
Cipriano,” printed in Saltillo, in 1888, in the press of Ignacio C. de 
la Pefia. It is too long to be copied entire, but includes an invoca- 
tion for preservation from sudden death, lightning, earthquake, fire, 
calumny, evil tongues, bad thoughts, all enemies, visible and invisi- 
ble, and for all who are bewitched (“maleficiados”’), or likely to be. 
The second, entitled “ Novena de San Ramon Non-nato,” Mexico, 
1889, does not specify witchcraft in direct terms. 

The last punishment inflicted for witchcraft within the limits of 
the United States was that imposed by Judge Sam Stewart of Rio 
Grande City (Fort Ringgold), Texas, in 1876. 

As nearly as I can arrange the story from my notes and my recol- 
lection of the judge’s account, it was about like this: A young man of 
good Mexican family was slowly wasting away under the attack of a 
disease, the exact nature of which quite baffled the local medical tal- 
ent. All the medicines on sale in the “ Botica del Aguila” (Eagle 
Drug Store) had been sampled to no purpose, and the sick man’s 
condition had become deplorable. The physicians, who disagreed in 
everything else, concurred upon the one point that he had but a few 
days longer to live. At this juncture, a friend suggested to the 
mother that she call in one of the numerous old hags, who, under 
the name of “curanderas,”’ combine in equal portions a knowledge 
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of kitchen botany, the black art, humbuggery pure and simple, and a 
familiarity with just enough prayers and litanies to give a specious 
varnish to the more objectionable features of their profession. The 
“‘curandera”’ responded promptly, and made her diagnosis almost 
with a glance of the eye. 

“Your son,” she said to the grief-stricken mother, “ has neither 
consumption nor paralysis. The doctors can’t tell what ails him, 
but I can see it all, and with the power of God can soon make him 
well again.” 

“What is the matter with him, then, my dear little friend?” 
“Black Thomas cats. When I came into the room, the floor was a - 
foot deep with Thomas cats which had jumped out of your son’s 
throat, but they became frightened when they saw me and scam- 
pered back again. I’ll soon get rid of them all.” 

Her intentions may have been good, but she got rid of nothing. 
Her “remedios” produced no effect, and the patient kept on sink- 
ing. 

Just then a rival “curandera” came up to the mother and said: 
“That woman is deceiving you. She don’t know what she’s talking 
about. Why your son never has been troubled by Thomas cats — 
but I can tell you at once what ails him.” 

“Tell me, then, in the name of God.” 

“Tt is bull-frogs. I can see them jumping over each other and 
running into and out from his mouth.” 

To make a long story short, the first “curandera” would not give 
up the case, but insisted on holding on to what, in the language of 
to-day, would be called a decidedly soft snap, and the town, as is 
usual in such cases, taking up a quarrel in which it didn’t have the 
slightest interest, became divided into the two bitterly hostile fac- 
tions of the “ bull-froggers”” and the “ Thomas-catters.” The street 
became blocked with a crowd of partisans and excitement ran high. 
Judge Stewart surrounded the whole gang and had them run down 
to court, where he dismissed all but the ten “ curanderas’”’ (for there 
were ten altogether), who were loudly proclaiming their influence 
with witches. 

“ Have you ever seen any witches?” he asked of the first. 

“Oh yes, indeed, many times. Why only last Wednesday, the 
witches picked me up at midnight and took me out on the Corpus 
Christi road, and up above the clouds, where they played pelota (foot- 
ball) with me, and when they got tired of that, they dropped me into 
a mesquite thicket, and here you see my clothes all torn to rags to 
prove that I am telling the truth.” 

The next one said she could get into any house, no matter whether 
the doors were open or shut. 
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The third could tell where to find hidden money, and so on through 
the list. 

The judge wasted no time on the culprits, but fined them all 
ten dollars apiece, and sentenced them to a month each in the 
county jail, and when they begged for clemency and told him that 
they were poor humble women, he brusquely replied: “ That’s no- 
thing. You can all get out through the keyholes, and you all know 
where to find buried money to pay your fines. That is all there is 
about it.” 

This article has become so much longer than I at first intended 
that it must now close without a description of the remedies and 
treatment employed in a very extended practice by the old charlatan 
“San Pablo,” of Los Olmos, or, to a much more limited extent, by 
the hermit who lives in the cave near Penefio. However, these men 
are exponential rather of the superstition which would credit them 
with therapeutic power, mundane or supernatural, than of the more 
generally disseminated practices and ideas which constitute the 


folk-lore of the Rio Grande. 
Fohn G. Bourke. 


Fort RILEY, KANSAS, January 5, 1894. 
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PLANTATION COURTSHIP.! 


Tue American slave’s life was a desert of suffering certainly, but 
in it there were oases whose shades and springs yielded comforts 
whose delights were all the keener for their infrequency. 

He had his holidays and his social seasons, and there were hours 
when, his day’s task done, he poured his story of admiration and love 
into the ears of some dusky maiden whose presence brought to him 
a joy as sweet, perhaps sweeter, than that which his smart young 
master felt in the society of the free woman whom he loved and hon- 
ored. 

The slave girl had to be won as surely as did her fair young mis- 
tress, and her black fellow in slavery who aspired to her hand had to 
prove his worthiness to receive it. 

Instances were not a few where the black knight laid down his 
life in defence of the honor of his lady-love, but of course milder 
proofs of worthiness were the rule. 

Among the slaves there were regular forms of “courtship,” and 
almost every large plantation had an experienced old slave who in- 
structed young gallants in the way in which they should go in the 
delicate matter of winning the girls of their choice. 

I have distinct recollection of “ Uncle Gilbert,” a bald, little, dark 
man, who carried his spectacles on his forehead the most of the 
time. 

“Uncle Gilbert” was the shoemaker on a plantation where there 
were a hundred slaves, whose good young master, “ Pete,” allowed 
them to receive company Sundays and some evenings in the week 
from all the surrounding neighborhood. 

What gay times there were on that plantation in the days befo’ de 
wah ! 

“ Uncle Gilbert ” was very learned in the art of “courtship,” and 
it was to his shop the slave lads went for instruction in “ courtship’s 
words and ways.” 

The old man had served a half dozen masters, had won and buried 
as many wives, and had travelled much. It was therefore conceded 
by the people of all the neighborhood that nobody thereabouts was a 
greater authority on wooing than he. 

“Uncle Gilbert” held the very generally accepted opinion that 
“courtin’ is a mighty ticklish bizness,” and that he who would “git 
a gal wuth havin’ mus’ know how to talk fur her.” 

I never had the honor of being one of “the old man’s” pupils, 
being too young when I knew him to make inquiry along the court- 

1 Paper read before the Hampton (Va.) Folk-Lore Society, April 30, 1894. 
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ship line, but I tracked many young men to Uncle Gilbert’s shop in 
the interest of general gossip. 

The courtship idea, of course, belongs to people of every clime and 
race. People only differ in expressing it. 

The American slave’s courtship words and forms are the result of 
nis attempt at imitating the gushingly elegant manners and speech 
of his master. 

Uncle Gilbert’s rule of courtship was that a “ young man mus’ tes’ 
an’ prove a gal befo’ offerin’ her his han’. Ef er gal gives a man as 
good anser as he gives her queston, den she is all right in min’. Ef 
she can look him squar in de face when she talks to him, den she kin 
be trusted ; and ef her patches is on straight, an’ her close clean, den 
she is gwine ter keep de house straight and yer britches mended. 


Sich er coman is wuth havin’. 


SAMPLE OF A “COURTSHIP” CONVERSATION. 


He. My dear kin’ miss, has you any objections to me drawing my 
cher to yer side, and revolvin’ de wheel of my conversation around de 
axle of your understandin’? 

She. I has no objection to a gentleman addressin’ me in a proper 
manner, kin’ sir. 

He. My dear miss, de worl’ is a howlin’ wilderness full of ce- 
vourin’ animals, and you has got to walk through hit. Has you 
made up yer min’ to walk through hit by yersef, or wid some bol’ 
wahyer? 

She. Yer ’terrigation, kin’ sir, shall be answered in a ladylike 
manner, ef you will prove to me dat it is not for er form and er fash- 
ion dat you puts de question. 

He. Dear miss, I would not so impose on a lady like you as to as’ 
her a question for a form an’a fashion. B’lieve me, kin’ miss, dat 
I has a pertickler objick in ingagin’ yer in conversation dis after- 
noon. 

She. Dear kin’ sir, I has knowed many a gentleman to talk wid 
wise words and flatterin’ looks, and at de same time he may have a 
deceivin’ heart. May I as’ yer, kin’ gentleman, ef you has de full 
right to address a lady in a pertickler manner ? 

He. IThas, kin’ miss. I has seen many sweet ladies, but I has 
never up to dis day an’ time lef’ de highway of a single gentleman to 
foller dese beacon lights. But now, kin’ miss, as I looks in yer dark ‘ 

\ eyes, and sees yer hones’ face, and hears yer kind voice, I mus’ con- 
\ fess, dear lady, dat I would be joyous to come to yer beck and call 
in any time of danger. 

She. Den, kin’ sir, I will reply in anser to your ’terrigation in de 
fus place, sence I think you is a hones’ gentleman, dat I feels dat a 
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lady needs de pertection of a bol’ wahyer in dis worl’ where dere’s 
many wil’ animals and plenty of danger. 

He. Den, kin’ honored miss, will you condescen’ to encourage me 
to hope dat I might, some glorious day in de future, walk by yer side 
as a perteckter ? 

She. Kin’ sir, ef you thinks you is a bol’ warrior I will condescend 
to let you pass under my observation from dis day on, an’ ef you 
proves wuthy of a confidin’ ladies’ trus’, some lady might be glad to 
axcept yer pertection — and dat lady might be me. 


This brings us to the point where the two agree to become lovers, 
and as love’s language is not reducible to writing and repetition we 
will leave them, hoping that when all has been arranged that we shall 
be among the many white and black guests who will assemble to give 
congratulations and to partake of the big supper which “ole mistis” 
and “ole marster” will surely give in celebration of the event here 
foreshadowed. 


Frank D. Banks. 
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WASTE-BASKET OF WORDS. 


MANAVELLINGS. — This word, which does not seem to be in the dictiona- 
ries, is in this town applied to remnants of a meal, the “leavings;” an 
expression somewhat akin to the sailors’ phrase of the “dog’s dish.” — 
7. F. Hunt, Salem, Mass. 

Resent. — In the first number of this Journal, p. 79, attention was drawn 
to two instances of the use of the word resen¢, in a good sense, so late as the 
years 1772-73, to be found in the “ Records of the Old Colony Club,” then 
recently published in “ Proceedings Mass. Hist. Soc.” (2d ser.), vol. iii. p. 
428. Ina note, Dr. Charles Deane, the editor, remarks that “these survi- 
vals in common use in a community of ancient forms of speech and mean- 
ings sometimes imply a healthy conservatism, but often an isolation from 
the centre of literary influence, which silently moulds the language as well 
as the manners of society.” 

In a late volume of the Collections of the same society (6th ser.), vol. vi., 
“ Belcher Papers,” Pt. I. p. 204, in a letter from Gov. Jonathan Belcher to 
his son in London, written from Boston, October 20, 1732, I find the follow. 
ing passage: “You must forgive my correction of a Master of Arts of 
Harvard College in his diction. You say his Lordship resents such a singu- 
lar favor. You must observe the word resent is a N. England phrase hardly 
known in the polite world where you are, and is by all modern authors used 
in an ill sense, as when a man is angry or provoked.” 

This is interesting as showing how speedily this word, which French says 
was first introduced into the language in the seventeenth century, ceased to 
be employed except in a bad sense, and would seem to imply that the two 
old colony clergymen, who forty years later gave it a good signification, 
were living in “ isolation from the centre of literary influence.” — Henry W. 
Haynes. 


FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


THE SETTLEMENT AND EARLY SocrAL CONDITION OF KENTUCKY (1775- 
1792). From “ The Centenary of Kentucky ” (June 1, 1892, celebrated by 
the Filson Club ; see “‘ Notes on Publications Received,” below, containing 
the address of Col. Reuben T. Durrett, President of the Club), we extract 
the following paragraphs : — 

Kentucky, as the author remarks, is derived from the Iroquois word 
“kentake,” prairie, and the epithet of “dark and bloody ground” may have 
originated from an expression of an Indian chief, the Dragging Canoe, at 
the treaty of Wataga, he having applied a similar expression to lands south 
of the Kentucky Kiver with the idea of deterring the whites from claiming 
that region (p. 38). 

“The first inhabitants of Kentucky, on account of the hostility of the 
Indians, lived in what were called forts. These structures had little in com- 
mon with those massive piles of stone and earth from which thunder mis- 
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siles of destruction in modern times. They were simply rows of the conven- 
tional log cabins of the day, built on four sides of a square or parallelogram, 
which remained as an open space between them. ‘This open space served 
as a playground, a muster-field, a corral for domestic animals, and a store- 
house for implements. The cabins which formed the fort’s walls were 
dwelling-houses for the people, and contained the rudest conveniences of 
life. ‘The bedstead consisted of forks driven in the dirt floor, through the 
prongs of which poles extended to cracks in the wall, and over which buf- 
falo skins were spread for a mattress and bear skins for a covering. The 
dining-table was a broad puncheon hewn smooth with an adze, and set on 
four legs made of sticks inserted at auger holes in the corners. ‘The chairs 
were three-legged stools made in the same way, and the table furniture con- 
sisted of wooden plates, trays, noggins, bowls, and trenchers, usually turned 
out of buckeye. A few tin cups and pewter plates, and delf cups and sau- 
cers, and two-pronged iron forks and pewter spoons, were luxuries brought 
from the old country, and only found upon the tables of the few who could 
afford them, ‘The fireplace occupied nearly one whole side of the house ; 
the window was a hole covered with paper saturated with bear’s grease, 
and the door an opening over which hung a buffalo skin. Near the door 
hung the long-barreled flint-lock rifle on the prongs of a buck’s horns pinned 
to the wall, and from which place it was never absent except when in use. 

“In these confined cabins whole families occupied a single room. Here 
the women hackled the wild nettle, carded the buffalo wool, spun the thread, 
wove the cloth, and made the clothes. The men wore buckskin hunting- 
shirts, trousers, and moccasins, and the women linsey gowns in winter and 
linen in summer. If there was a broadcloth coat or a calico dress, it came 
from the old settlements, and was only worn on rare occasions. 

“Such a life had its pains, but it also had its pleasures. Of evenings and 
rainy days the fiddle was heard, and the merry old Virginia reel danced by 
old and young. A marriage that sometimes united a boy of sixteen toa 
girl of fourteen was an occasion of great merriment, and brought out the 
whole fort. When an itinerant preacher came along, and favored them with 
asermon two or three hours in length, it was also a great occasion. A 
young man had some difficulty in making his sweetheart understand all he 
had to say in a small room filled by her parents and brothers and sisters, 
but on essential points it was easy to remove the discussion to the open 
space. ‘The shooting-match, the foot-race, wrestling, jumping, boxing, and, 
it may be added, fighting, afforded amusement in the open space, and blind- 
fold, and hide-and-seek, and quiltings, knittings, and candy-pullings made 
the cabins merry on many occasions. The corn-field and the vegetable gar- 
den were cultivated within range of the fort, and sentinels were on guard 
while the work was being done” (pp. 42-45). 

“The great obstacles to the rapid population of the country were the 
Indians. ‘They lurked in the woods, and confined the settlers to the forts. 
They did not occupy the soil, but lived to the north and the south and 
the west, and kept Kentucky for a hunting-ground. They crossed the 
Ohio in small parties, and, like thieves in the night, crept stealthily upon 
their victims, and shot them down or tomahawked them unawares. More 
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people were killed in this desultory way than in regular battles. In 1790, 
Judge Inness wrote to the Secretary of War that during the seven years he 
had lived in Kentucky the Indians had killed one thousand five hundred 
souls, stolen twenty thousand horses, and carried off property to the value 
of fifteen thousand pounds sterling. If to this fearful number we add all 
the deaths previous to 1783 and subsequent to 1790, the time covered by 
Judge Inness’ estimate, in battle and by murder we shall have a terrible 
summary. Not less than three thousand six hundred men, women, and 
children fell at the hands of the savages in Kentucky before the final vic- 
tory over them by General Wayne in 1794” (pp. 45, 46). 

“John Filson, in his history of Kentucky, published in 1784, estimated 
the population of Kentucky at thirty thousand, and the map which accom- 
panied his history showed this population to be living in fifty-two stations 
and eighteen houses outside” (p. 50). 

“ Even as late as March 10, 1795, a number of citizens of Louisville and 
Jefferson County bound themselves by written contract to pay the sum set 
opposite their names for Indian scalps taken within their vicinity ” (p. 77). 

“On the farms that had been opened near the forts the rudest kind of 
agriculture prevailed. The farmer broke up his ground with the wooden 
mould-board plough, and planted his corn and sowed his wheat with his hand. 
The grain was cut with a reap-hook, or cradle, and beat out by the flail, or 
by the feet of horses ridden over the straw with the heads on laid in a circle 
for this purpose. His flour was sifted through a coarse linen cloth, and 
his grain ground in the hand mill or beaten in the mortar. A few horse 
mills and water mills were in the country, but they were not generally used 
or accessible. His crop was cultivated with the hoe, and his carpenter’s 
work done with the axe, the adze, and the auger. His flax was spun on the 
small wheel, his wool on the large wheel, and both woven on the hand 
loom ” (pp. 77, 78). 

“ But little money was in circulation, and barter was the almost universal 
medium of exchange. The Spanish dollar was about the only silver known, 
and this was cut with a hammer and chisel into halfs, and quarters, and bits, 
and picayunes for the convenience of change. Some old trappers, who 
wanted silver for their beaver skins, complained that the dollar was some- 
times cut into five or six quarters ” (p. 84). 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


FoLk-TaLes or Ancota. — The Bishop Taylor Mission has ordered for 
its use one hundred copies of this work, the first volume of the Memoirs 
of The American Folk-Lore Society. Such subscription is proof of the 
value of the publication for other purposes than those of folk-lore research. 
It is greatly to be desired that American libraries and collectors would 
show, as they ought to do, a similar appreciation, and by their support 
render possible the immediate continuation of the series. 
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ITALIAN MARIONETTES IN Boston. — As we write, we learn that the pup- 
pets of this interesting show, so purely South Italian in character, have 
been injured by fire. The story of Charlemagne and his Paladins has 
been continued, as usual, during the entire season; but in Holy Week it 

_ has been the custom to give a Passion Play. Under the patronage of Miss 
_ Alger, this play, in the spring, was performed for purpose of charity, before 
| an intelligent audience. The libretto, following the Gospel history, cannot 
be called traditional or very ancient ; yet some parts of the drama retain 
the stamp of old usage. The representations by which the religious feel- 
ings of a simple peasantry are stirred do not have the same effect on 
all modern observers ; hence the reproach of impiety, mistakenly applied 
to such exhibitions. It is to be hoped that when the theatre reopens, the 
effective and even artistic scenery, painted, we believe, by the director him- 
self, may not be found modernized. 


FoLK-BELIEF IN THE VIRGINIA LOWLANDS. — These people retain many 
of the customs and forms of speech which were used in England during 
the early half of the eighteenth century ; their language has the sound of a 
bygone period. The counterpart of their speech can be found only in 
books printed in England one hundred and fifty years ago. In the old 
family burying grounds scattered along the James River from Jamestown 
southward to Hampton Roads are old tombstones which bear inscriptions 
dating back to 1700 a.p. One has the following :— 


Here Lies John Roscoe, Gentleman. 
Boren in Chorlie England, 1684 
Died at Blunt Point Va. 1734. 


These stones were of course brought across the water from England, as 
were also the bricks for the houses, the foundations of which are still visi- 
ble. The old plantations have been divided up among the children from 
one generation to another, until now each family has not more than twenty 
or thirty acres and a little house of two or three rooms. 

They have many quaint signs. When a rooster crows after five o’clock 
in the evening, the women and children all turn out to run him down, that 
they may feel of his feet if they are cold. The crow foretells a death in 
the family, but if his feet are warm an early wedding is expected. 

The girls burn small pine knots until they fall to pieces, then extinguish 
the fire, and from the centre of the knot they take what seems just like a 
hair from some one’s head ; the color of this hair tells them the color of 
the hair of their future husband. 

I did not believe they really found any such thing in a pine knot, until 
they burned some in my room to prove it to me: there really was in each 
knot what looked like a hair — sometimes black, sometimes light. 

On certain days of the year, the girls look in pools of water, expecting to 
see the face of their future husband; and at eleven o’clock on the first 
night of May all the girls go in groups of three or four and pick sage : 
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the first beau of their acquaintance whom they meet after this is to be 
their future husband. 

When there is a death in the family the clock is always stopped, and 
never started until after the burial ; this custom is universal. 

After death the medicine is religiously saved, the cerk being removed 
from the bottle, which is left standing several weeks on the mantel; if the 
quantity remains good, everything is all right, but if, by evaporation, the 
quantity should grow less, then the medicine is understood to have been 
tricked, and thus to have caused the death. 

Any suspicious little bundle of twigs or sticks found under a house or 
doorstep are supposed to have been placed there by some old, evil-minded 
negress, such persons being supposed to have the power of working charms 
and “tricks.” It would take quite a sum of money to hire one of these 
poor people to take up the ashes from their fireplaces after twelve o’clock 
at midday, so strong is their belief that it would bring trouble upon the 
house. 

They have strong religious feelings, and the children are taught when 
they rise from the table after meals to say, “Thank and bless the Lord 
Pir.” They often keep up this custom until they are full-grown men. 

The remedy for haemorrhage is a common grass sack placed on the floor 
under the bed, and a few years ago the remedy for rheumatism was to have 
the patient stand nude one hour in a barrel of very cold water. 

They call their aunts and uncles “Sis” and “ Brer”’ instead of uncle 
and aunt ; thus it is “Sis Fannie” and “ Brer Billy.” And they have a 
way of speaking it as if it was all one word; so at first I thought for a 
long time that a lady’s name was Sisanna, but found later it was “ Sis 
Anna.” Another name I thought was Bertoody, until it proved to be 
“ Brer Tootty.” 

“Come day, go day, God send Sunday,” is a phrase used to describe a 
family who live well to-day without saving for the future. 

They are firm believers in “haunts” and tokens, and the sight of a 
haunt is thought a sure token of a death. The Lord is always called by 
the name of “ Old Master,” and the Devil is known as the “ Old Boy,” or 
“Old Harry.” 

In speaking of anything at a distance they call it “ yonder,” as, for 
example, “Yon is Brer Willie’s boat ;” and they sing many old songs in 
which the word “ yonder ” is often used. 

They have one beautiful custom: when a death occurs in the neighbor- 
hood, all out-of-door work is suspended until after the burial ; if these poor, 
ignorant men are ploughing when they hear the tidings, they do not wait to 
go to the end of the furrow, but the horses are stopped instantly, and all 
their time and sympathy are given to the afilicted ; often fifty persons will 
watch with the dead in a house of two rooms. lls 


SPIRITUALS AND “SHouTs” oF SOUTHERN NEGROES.—(From a paper 
read at Chicago, August 16, 1893.) These “sperrichels” were most often 
sung at night on the plantations when they held what they called the 
“shout,” a kind of religious dance. The people, young and old, would 
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gather in the praise house, or, if there was none, in one of the larger cabins, 
where the ceremonies were usually prolonged till after midnight, some- 
times till “‘ day clean.” 

These shouts were such peculiar affairs that an adequate description of 
them is hardly possible. The scene in the midst of the forest of the lofty 
Southern pines, the air so hushed and still until broken by the voices of 
men, the strong radiance of the Southern moonlight, inside the building 
the flickering bloom of the pitch-pine knots, the dusky faces that seemed 
to absorb the light, all make a picture so weird that it can hardly be 
imagined. 

The shouts were no doubt survivals of African dances used in fetish or 
idol worship, and linger still in country places remote from towns. 

The centre of the room is kept clear for the dancers, who take their 
place in a ring, small at first, but constantly increasing as one after another 
of the lookers-on who crowd around the sides of the room step into the 
charmed circle. The singing is generally begun by the best singers and 
kept up by the crowd inside the ring, the leaders, the clappers, and all the 
rest growing more earnest as the enthusiasm increases. The dancers 
sometimes join in the singing, but usually have enough to do to keep their 
places in the circle. The ring of dances begins by moving slowly around, 
not by lifting the feet at all, but sliding them over the floor, and as the in- 
fluence of the music takes hold of them, and they rouse to the occasion, 
little by little the whole body gradually falls into the motion, until it seems 
as if every muscle moves in perfect time with the music. The dancers 
move faster and faster till the ring fairly seems to whirl around the room, 
when, without warning, by a sudden turn the leader seems to call a halt, 
and, without a second’s pause, starts again in the opposite direction, very 
slowly at first, but gradually accelerating as before. 

Now and then some drop exhausted from the ring, and edge their way 
out of doors to rest, while others quickly take their places, but, as most of 
those who pause thus return to participate once more, the size of the ring 
does not diminish for some hours, until, one after another, nearly all are 
forced to admit that they are “ clean beat out,” and retire for good, leaving 
the faithful and perspiring few to see who will hold out the longest. 

Those who have witnessed these shouts can never forget them. The 
fascination of the music and the swaying motion of the dance is so great 
that one can hardly refrain from joining the magic circle in response to the 
invitation of the enthusiastic clappers, “ Now, brudder!” “ Shout, sister!” 
“Come, belieber!” ‘“ Mauma Rosa kin shout!” “Uncle Danyel!” 
“Join, shouters !” 

But times are changing. Only during Christmas week can be heard the 
sound of gliding circles on the cabin floors. The rhythm of the dance 
and the voices of the shouters die away in the distance, and the old plan- 
tation shout is soon to be a memory of the past, more dim and indistinct 
than the stories of “de bestises.” 

Mrs. Abigail M. Holmes Christensen, 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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DeMON-WorSHIP IN SOUTHERN INDIA. —In the extreme south of the 
peninsula of India there dwell the Shanars and other primitive non-Aryan 
tribes. They believe that everything that goes amiss is the work of the 
devil deities, whom it is their duty to pacify by offering prayers and sacri- 
fices and by other means. Failures in trade or in crops are attributed 
to the devils. 

In the dusk of the evening, goblins have been observed in a burial or 
burning ground, assuming various shapes; and these have often been 
known at night to ride across the country on invisible horses, or glide 
over marshy lands in the form of a quickly moving, flickering light. 

People hearing a strange noise or low cry, at night, immediately see a 
devil making his escape in the shape of a dog as large as a hyena, ora 
cat with eyes like two lamps. 

Sometimes a village has been deserted, and its inhabitants have been 
afraid even to remove their goods and chattels, in consequence of the terror 
caused by stones being thrown on their roofs at night by invisible hands. 

Demons more malicious still have been known to insert, in the dark, 
combustible materials under the eaves of thatched roofs. 

Even in the daytime, about the close of the hot season, when there is 
no wind at all, devils may often be seen careering along in the shape of a 
whirlwind, tossing about in their fierce play every dry stick and leaf that 
happens to be in their way. 

The demons, according to the notions ot the aboriginal tribes of south- 
ern India, do much evil but no good. Their main object is to cause terror, 
but they never bestow benefits, or evince any affection for men ; hence they 
must be appeased by sacrifices and offerings. 

Gratitude for good received, or resignation to the will of a presiding 
deity, is no part of the devil-worship, which is resorted to by the Shanars 
solely for the purpose of averting from themselves the evils which the 
demons could inflict. 

The devil-temples are small, mean, tomb-like buildings, with an image at 
the farther end of the cloister. The majority of them are a pyramid-shaped 
heap of earth, adorned with streaks of whitewash, sometimes alternating 
with red ochre, which constitutes both the image and the temple ; and a 
similar heap in front of it, with a flat surface, forms the altar. 

A large tamarind-tree, or a palmyra, the leaves of which have never been 
cut or trimmed, will be observed in close proximity to the devil-temple. 

The devil is supposed to reside in this tree, wherefrom he snuffs up the 
odor of the sacrificial blood, and descends unseen to join in the feast. 

Rams, goats, or cocks are the delight of the demons. 

The sacrifice of goats is almost continuous; sometimes as many as 
twenty goats are killed at one time. 

The presiding priest, after muttering some incantations, severs the head 
of the goat from the body by one blow of a large, sickle-shaped weapon. 
The head falls to the share of the priest, and the body, slung on a pole 
and carried on the shoulders of two men amid the beating of tom-toms, is 
taken home to furnish the evening feast ; sometimes the flesh of the sacri- 
ficed goat or ram is cut up, cooked, and eaten on the spot. 
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Round the devil-shrines may often be seen a number of small earthen 
ovens. 

Bells and chains are always used in devil-worship and exorcism, the mo- 
tive being, not that of scaring the devil, but that of charming him. 

Near the temples of the popular devils there are massive iron chains 
hanging from the trees, with bells and knives attached to them. These 
chains and bells are all set jangling and clanging during the worship of the 
demons and the slaying of the animals. 

The devil-worship of the Rodiyas in Ceylon is performed in the jun- 
gle, where a kind of altar is erected, and covered with the skin of the 
plantain-tree. It is then scented with a kind of resin, and cooked vegeta- 
bles placed on a plantain leaf are put on it, to which are added rice and 
flowers and the blood of a red cock. The devil-dancer then recites a 
charm, when the cure is supposed to be complete, the offering being left 
to be eaten by birds or animals. 

It is almost impossible for strangers to realize the dread in which the 
aboriginal tribes and some of the low caste Hindoos of southern India 
stand of devils. They haunt their paths from the cradle to the grave. 

A Tamil proverb says, “The devil who seizes you in the cradle goes 
with you to the funeral.” 

The Tamil father takes great care to see that, when his child is about to 
be brought into the world, the leaves of the margosa tree are fixed over the 
threshold, to prevent the devils from entering and seizing upon the child 
at the moment of birth. 

If he has formerly lost two children and this be a son, a bracelet is 
placed upon the child’s arm, and a gold ring is fixed in its nose, as safe- 
guards, and then the child is solemnly dedicated to some particular demon, 
who is intrusted to protect it. 

The child is then named perhaps Payen, —the Devil’s Own, —a name 
of frequent occurrence in southern India. 

The naming is followed by a great feast given by the parents, and 
sacrifices of sheep or cocks offered at the fane of the tutelary demon. 

Devils are said to be especially malignant at the period of marriage, 
when ceremonies are performed to avert the influences of the evil eye, 
ill omens, etc. 

Even at the time of the boring of a child’s ears for earrings, the evil 
deities have to be propitiated with the sacrifice of a goat or cock. 

There is one demon who is supposed to be, when propitiated, very 
liberal in the bestowal of benefits, and is, in consequence, a great favor- 
ite among certain tribes. The priest of this devil will ask the looker-on 
to make a sacrifice of a goat or two, which he guarantees would obtain for 
the offerer a lucrative appointment under government. 

The process of demonification is said to be still going on amongst the 
Shanars ; and in every case the characteristics of the devil and his work 


are derived from the character and exploits of his human prototype. 
Dr. Bulmer. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


New Orveans Branco. — May 7, 1894. The Branch met at Tulane 
Hall. Professor Fortier presiding. ‘The Secretary read a paper by Mr. J. 
A. Watkins of New Orleans, which proved of great local interest, Mr. Wat- 
kins having been brought up, in the early part of the century, in contact 
with this tribe, whose name is now almost a tradition in this part of the 
country. 

The esteem of the Choctaw for the white man, who has robbed them of 
their lands, is embodied in the expression “ Oklanahullo,” — beloved people. 
They were a moral people until they came in contact with the white man, 
and when he first knew them they were honest and truthful, holding in con- 
tempt the man who spoke with a “forked tongue.” ‘Their laws were few, 
but rigidly enforced, especially those against homicide, whilst minor of- 
fences were sometimes punished with stripes. Mr. Watkins illustrated the 
rigid way in which homicide was punished by the law of the tribe, which 
was “blood for blood,” by a couple of anecdotes which were very inter- 
esting. 

The wife was a slave, in every sense of the word, to her husband, but 
the woman simply performed a duty imposed by custom so hallowed by 
antiquity that its performance was one of her highest pleasures. 

Mr. Watkins here introduced a letter from the daughter of Israel Fol- 
som, who for forty-five years was a missionary amongst the Choctaws, and 
which went to prove his contention that they were a moral people, and had 
a religious code. Their funeral customs were described, and their belief 
that the spirit of the dead lingered around the home for three days received 
ample treatment. 

In early times traders were permitted to marry into the nation, and from 
these alliances were descended some of the first families, but he never 
knew a case of amalgamation with the negro, and this received proof from 
the testimony of Mr. Halbert, superintendent of Indian schools in Missis- 
sippi, who also furnished Mr. Watkins with an extremely interesting account 
of a marriage at which he had been a guest, and which was performed 
according to the ancient custom. 

When Bienville visited Louisiana he found a colony of Indians of various 
tribes, which were neither traders nor agriculturists, except to a limited 
extent. Among some of these tribes war was a pastime, whilst others were 
more peaceable, cultivating in a rude fashion a few acres of corn and to- 
bacco. This colony spoke different languages, but had united for mutual 
protection against the Comanches and other tribes, whose depredations some- 
times extended to Mississippi. Of this colony of tribes the Choctaws alone 
exist as a nation to-day, although fragments of other tribes may still be 
met with in Rapides and other parishes. On the arrival of the French this 
colony was broken up, although a majority accompanied the Choctaws of 
Mississippi and became so amalgamated that they lost their identity. A 
few Choctaws may still be found at Bay St. Louis, where the women engage 
in making baskets, while the men hunt and play the loafer. 
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The little community which was settled here gave a name to their little 
village, now the site of New Orleans, quite as appropriate to-day as when 
adopted by the early inhabitants. ‘The name is “ Balbaneha,” which liter- 
ally means “the place where there is intelligible talk.”” The Choctaw lan- 
guage has given names to many of the creeks which empty into the gulf, 
also to towns, counties, and rivers in other parts of Mississippi, but these 
have mostly become so corrupted that none but an educated Choctaw 
could give their correct interpretation. In conclusion of his most interest- 
ing paper Mr. Watkins gave a description of an early form of mortuary cus- 
toms of the tribe which had been extracted from a manuscript of Nathaniel 
Folsom, and had been sent to him by a grandchild of the writer. ‘The cus- 
tom was very curious. A scaffold was erected near the home, just high 
enough to be safe from the dogs, upon which the body was placed on its 
side and covered with a blanket. It there remained until decayed. Then 
the “ bone-picker,” after taking off the flesh, placed the bones in a box. 
The head was adorned and was also put in the box, which was placed in 
the “ bone-house,”’ — a house set apart near the edge of the town. In the 
fall and spring the people gathered to weep over the bones of the dead. 
The two families, relatives of the dead, would meet, and on one day one 
family would weep and mourn and the other would dance ; on the second 
day the proceedings were reversed, so that all mourned. The bones were 
then brought out and wept over and were then replaced in the “ bone- 
house,” and the “ bone-pickers”’ received presents. Mr. Watkins said that 
he had witnessed only one Indian burial, and that was of a child. For 
several days afterward the women came and seated themselves round the 
grave, drew their blankets over their heads and chanted in low notes. That 
chant had lived long in his memory, but the words were so obscure that 
they have left only a faint trace. 

On the conclusion of the paper a most interesting discussion took place 
amonest the members, in which Colonel Preston Johnston, Mr. Rogers, 
Miss Ogden, and Mr. Beer took part. 

In answer to Colonel Preston Johnston, Mr. Watkins said that he was 
born in 1808, and came in contact with the tribe in 1813. Colonel John- 
ston then referred to the fact that the founder of the Tulane University 
was a trader with the Choctaws, and it was through this trade that he made 
the greater part of his money. The Choctaws, he said, stood high in point 
of intellect, ranking next to the Aztecs of Mexico. After them came the 
Natchez, who were exterminated as a tribe in 1731. Mr. Watkins said 
that the government, on account of the perpetual feuds between the two 
tribes, placed the Creeks as far apart as possible from the Choctaws in the 
reservation. In answer to Mr. Beer, he stated that there were two towns in 
the Creek reservation where the Natchez language was still spoken. 

Colonel Johnston proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Watkins for his 
most admirable paper, which the members cordially indorsed. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting the president gave out that the next meeting, and 
the last of the session, would be held on the first Monday in June. 

(A paper of Mr. Watkins, on “ The Choctaws in Mississippi,” containing 
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the letter of Mr. Halbert alluded to, will be found in the March number of 
“The American Antiquarian.”) 


MontTrREAL BrancH. — February 12, 1894. The Branch met at the 
house of Dr. W. Grieve Nichol, Professor Penhallow in the chair. Dr. H. 
M. Patton read a paper on some interesting phases of Irish folk-lore. Dr. 
Nichol gave an entertaining account of the usages associated with the 
keeping of Guy Fawkes’s day in Marblehead, Mass. Miss Blanche L, 
Macdonell contributed an outline of a tale of the soil, comprising a Cana- 
dian legend, based on the essential features of the popular life of French 
Canada, dealing with the vicissitudes and hardships encountered by the 
voyageurs and hunters in that life of the woods which belonged to pioneers 
of the old régime. 

The following officers for 1894 were elected at the January meeting: 
President, Mr. John Reade; First Vice-President, Mr. W. J. White ; Second 
Vice-President, Mr. K. Boissevain ; Secretary, Mr. F. E. Came; ‘Treasurer, 
Dr. H. M. Patton ; Ladies’ Committee, Mrs. Robert Reid, Mrs. Beaugrand, 
Mrs. Fortier, Mrs. Boissevain, Miss Blanche Macdonell. 

March 12. The meeting took place at the house of Mrs. Saxe on Luke 
Street. Mr. Boissevain in the chair at first, and afterwards Mr. White. 
The Secretary notified the meeting that the following have been elected 
Corresponding Members of this branch, by the Managing Committee: Mr. 
Faucher St. Maurice, Quebec ; J. M. Lemoine, Quebec; J. E. Roy, Levis ; 
L. P. Lemay, Quebec; Benjamin Sulte, Ottawa; Dr. George Stewart, Que- 
bec; Dr. Kingsford, Ottawa; James Bain, Toronto Public Library; Dr. 
George Bryce, Winnipeg; Charles Mair, Edmunton; John McLean, Fort 
McLeod, Calgary; Dr. Charles G. D. Roberts, Windsor, N. S.; Dr. George 
Patterson, Pictou, N. S.; Rev. Moses Harvey, St. John’s, N. F.; Henry 
Mott, Montreal. 

A motion was carried as follows: Resolved, that By-Law No. 5 be 
amended by adding the following clause: When three members agree to 
join the Society at the same time and are proposed and seconded by the 
same members, they may elect to receive only one copy of the Journal, and 
their subscription shall be the same as those for members of one family. 
This amendment came from the Board of Management through the sub- 
committee. 

After some discussion a motion was made and carried to lay the amend- 
ment on the table. The meeting then listened to a paper read by Profes- 
sor Penhallow, in the absence of the author, Dr. Robert Bell of Ottawa. 
The paper was entitled “Some Objibwe Legends,” and was of great inter- 
est. In the middle and at the end of the paper the meeting was favored 
by Miss Hall with some Indian music rendered on the piano. This music 
was thought to resemble much of the Japanese music, and consisted of the 
following pieces : a dance song, a love song, Wawan choral, solemn pro- 
cession of peace pipes around the lodge after the pipes are raised, dance 
son of a chief's society, song of dismissal, and final song when raising the 
pipes. The rest of the evening was spent in a social way. 

April 13. Mr. Henry Mott was called on to read a paper on “ All 
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Fools’ Day.” The practice of playing practical jokes, belonging to this 
day, was illustrated by examples of the various jests in use. ‘The custom 
had prevailed, not only in Great Britain, but also in France, Sweden, and 
Portugal, and had also been regarded as belonging to the ancient Romans 
and to India. In Scotland April fooling was generally the result of a de- 
liberate or impromptu conspiracy, the object of which is conveyed in the 


old rhyme : — 
This is the first day of April, 


Hunt the gowk another mile. 

“Gowk,” in this rhyme, is equivalent to “ gawk,” a cuckoo or simpleton. 
Mr. Mott remarked that in Canada the old pronunciation of “ April” as 
rhyming with “mile” had not quite gone by among old-fashioned people. 
A French story related that Francis, Duke of Lorraine, and his wife, being 
in captivity at Nantes, effected their escape disguised as peasants, simply 
because the guards received the report that they had been recognized on 
the streets as an attempt to befool them. The speaker explained the vari- 
ous hypotheses which had been indulged in as to the origin of the custom, 
and gave references to the usage in English writers from Elizabethan days 
to the present time. 


Boston Brancu.— Afril 20. The Branch met at the house of Mrs. 
Thomas Mack, 269 Commonwealth Ave. As the portion of the annual 
programme relating to the discussion of the Shinto religion of Japan could 
not be carried out, owing to the illness of the intended speaker, it was post- 
poned. Mr. W. W. Newell read a paper prepared by Prof. F. J. Child of 
Harvard University, relating to the character, origin, and date of old Eng- 
lish ballads. The information communicated, of an unpublished character, 
representing the mature study of the writer, will be contained in an intro- 
duction to the writer’s work on “ English and Scottish Ballads,” now ap- 
proaching completion. Miss Decrow sang several songs and ballads, Eng- 
lish and American, which had been preserved for a century or more in 
family tradition. Mr. Chatschumian of Armenia, who was present as a 
visitor, made remarks on the folk-lore of that country. The Society elected 
officers for the ensuing year as follows: President, Prof. F. W. Putnam ; 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. Dana Estes, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes ; Secretary, George 
P. Bradley, M. D., U.S. N.; Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Everett ; Committee, 
Mrs. D. H. Coolidge, Mrs. A. G. Everett, Mrs. W. B. Kehew, Mrs. Thomas 
Mack, Mr. W. W. Newell, Mr. Montague Chamberlain ; Auditor, Mr. W. 
H. Ladd. 

May 18. The Branch met at the house of Miss Crocker, 319 Common- 
wealth Ave. The Treasurer read a report and the Secretary presented a 
general statement, showing the condition of the Branch. The regular sub- 
ject of the evening was the address on the Shinté religion of Japan, by 
Mr. N. Kishimoto of Harvard University, the speaker having himself been 
educated in that faith; the account dwelt more particularly on the present 
folk-lore of Shinté, while the previous paper had dealt especially with the 
literature. Addresses were subsequently made by Mr. E. Fennollosa, and 
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Mr. Percival Lowell, the latter dwelling particularly on the radical mental 
differences existing in the Oriental and Western imagination. 


Wisconsin BrancH. — In regard to the organization of this Branch the 
following circular has been issued :— 

The American Folk-Lore Society, organized in 1888, and incorporated 
under Massachusetts law in 1893, is at present but feebly represented in 
Wisconsin. It is earnestly hoped that the Wisconsin membership may 
soon be increased to a number sufficient to warrant the formation of a 
branch society. 

We hope for working members; but we shall be glad to receive the 
support of any interested person. All members of the Wisconsin branch 
will be members of The American Folk-Lore Society, and as such will re- 
ceive The Journal of American Folk-Lore, published quarterly in the inter- 
est of the Society. 

The dues are $3.00, payable January rst. After the Branch is fully 
organized, additional dues of perhaps fifty cents a year may be deemed 
advisable. 

It has been suggested that the scope of work in the branch organization 
be broadened to include local history. If this subject interests you, fur- 
ther information and the explanatory pamphlet of the Society may be ob- 
taining by addressing, Gardner P. Stickney, 124 Grand Avenue, Milwauxee, 
Chairman Organizing Committee, Wisconsin Branch. 


Tue Cuicaco Foik-Lore Society. — This Society held its annual meet- 
ing on Friday, May 11, at the house of Mr. Franklin H. Head, 2 Banks 
Street. The programme consisted of a Symposium on Zmigrodzki's “ Swas- 
tika Tablet,” in which Dr. J. N. Hyde, Dr. Selim H. Peabody, Mr. Lorado 
Taft, and Prof. Frederick Starr participated. Officers were e!ected for the 
ensuing year. The officers for 1894-5 will be as follows: President, Mr. 
Fred. W. Gookin ; Vice-Presidents, Capt. E. L. Huggins, U. S. A., Folk- 
Lore of the Sioux and cognate tribes; Rabbi E. G. Hirsch, Semitic Folk- 
Lore ; Dr. Washington Mathews, U.S. A., Ceremonies and Symbols ; George 
W. Cable, Creole Folk-Song ; Secretary fro tem., Ernest W. Clement, 5529 
Monroe Ave. ; Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Head, 2 Banks Street; Directors, 
Mrs. Fletcher S. Bassett, Mrs. Dr. Sarah H. Stevenson, Mrs, M. F. Wil- 
marth ; Curator, Henry E. O. Heinemann. 


THE CoLumBIAN Museum or Cuicaco. — Dr. Franz Boas, after having 
arranged the collection which is to serve as the basis of the Columbian 
Museum of Chicago, has closed his connection with that Institution. It is 
most deeply to be regretted that this museum should lose the services of a 
scholar and anthropologist of world-wide fame, whose competency shines 
out the more in virtue of the almost total lack in America of such acquire- 
ments, the sad deficiency of investigators of primitive tradition who bring 
to the problems of that study an adequate equipment, and in consideration 
of the prevalent tendency, consequent on the absence of a definite under- 
standing of the nature of the work, to accept mediocrity and second-hand 
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knowledge as competent to perform the task. In Mr. W. H. Holmes, the 
Museum will have an excellent archeologist, capable of advancing its in- 
terests; but the special field of Dr. Boas is one which perhaps no other 
American anthropologist can cover. 


Hampton, Va., FoLK-Lore Society. — The movement respecting which 
a circular letter has been printed in this Journal (vol. vi., 1893, pp. 305- 
309), has resulted in the formation of a Society which promises to be of 
the utmost usefulness in forwarding research work. ‘This Society, although 
independent of The American Folk-Lore Society, will probably be affili- 
ated with that Society as a correspondent and contributor to its publi- 
cations. On the day after the commencement at Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, Friday evening, May 26, the first public meeting of 
this Society was held in Academy Hall, and was attended by a large audi- 
ence of the graduates, pupils, and teachers of the School. Mr. W. W. 
Newell, as Permanent Secretary of The American Folk-Lore Society, made 
the principal address, pointing out the importance to the negro race of a 
thorough understanding both of its original African conditions and of the 
American modification of those conditions, not merely as a matter of curi- 
osity, but as a treasure of perpetual memory. The character of negro 
music, the results which might flow from its study, and the tendency to 
the degradation of that music under the influences of the concert room and 
song-book was particularly dwelt on. Reference was made to the tales 
and old customs of the race, and to the service to science which might be 
accomplished by their investigation. After the address, illustrations were 
given, members of the Society reciting stories, giving illustrations of pecul- 
iar types of speech and dialect. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


THE LEGENDS OF THE Micmacs. By the Rev. TertIvs Ranp, D. D., 
D. C. L., LL. D. Wellesley College Publications. New York and Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co., 1894. Pp. xlvi, 452, 8vo. 

Through the generosity of the late Prof. E. N. Horsford, the Library of 
American Linguistics in Wellesley College came into possession of many 
valuable manuscripts, purchased from the estate of Dr. Rand, who, after 
being for forty years a missionary among the Micmac Indians of Nova 
Scotia, died in the year 1889. To the same benevolent patron are due the 
means which have enabled the Department of Comparative Philology, 
under the direction of Prof. Helen L. Webster, who furnishes the interest- 
ing introduction, to issue this volume as one of the “ Wellesley Philological 
Publications.” The introduction deals with the “ manners, customs, lan- 
guage, and literature of the Micmac Indians,” and the body of the volume 
consists of eighty-seven legends and tales, varying from one to twenty pages 
in length and covering a wide range of subjects. Glooscap, the culture- 
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hero of the Micmacs, figures conspicuously ; we hear of Glooscap and the 
fairies (how Glooscap turns a young man into a fairy, lends him his flute, 
teaches him how to sing, furnishes him his “ canoe,” — really an island, — 
and sees that he gets married and comes off victorious in his contests with 
the evil power); Glooscap’s departure (how he rides on the back of a whale 
to a distant land in the west) ; Glooscap, Kuhkw, and Coolpiijot (tells of the 
achievements of the culture-hero and his two subordinates) ; Glooscap and 
his four visitors (a tale of the Indians who search for Glooscap, the suc- 
cess of their errands, and the presents they receive) ; Glooscap deserted 
by his comrades ; how the wizard carries off Glooscap’s housekeeper ; and 
Glooscap’s origin (the birth-legend of the good and bad twins). 

Another interesting character in Micmac story is the child-hero of whom 
we read: “Children exposed or lost by their parents are miraculously 
preserved. They grow up suddenly to manhood, and are endowed with 
superhuman powers ; they become the avengers of the guilty, and the pro- 
tectors of the good. They drive up the moose and the caribou to their 
camps, and slaughter them at their leisure. The elements are under their 
control: they can raise the wind, conjure up storms or disperse them, 
make it hot or cold, wet or dry, as they please. They can multiply the 
smallest amount of food indefinitely, evade the subtlety and rage of their 
enemies, kill them miraculously, and raise their slaughtered friends to life.” 
Fairies, wizards, magicians, medicine-men, and giants are prominent also, 
and the intimate relationship, which Leland in his “ Algonquin Legends 
of New England” overlooked, of the great majority of these tales to the 
corresponding mythology and folk-lore of the Algonkian tribes of the Great 
Lakes, especially the Chippeway, is most evident, though several are suspi- 
ciously European in their present dress ; such, for example, as “The Prince 
and the Peasant Girl,” “The King’s Daughter and the Man-servant,” 
“The Magical Coat, Shoes, and Sword,” “The Three Kings,” “The Or- 
chard Keeper,” having probably drifted into the author’s sources of informa- 
tion without being subjected to strict critical treatment. Among the most 
interesting tales are: “ The Magical Dancing-Doll,” ‘“‘ The History of Usité- 
biilajoo,” “The Small Baby and the Big Bird,” “ The Invisible Boy,” “ The 
Two Weasels,” “ The Badger and his Little Brother,” “The Adventures of 
Ableegiimooch (the Rabbit),” “The Badger and the Star-Wives,” “The 
Loon Magician.” It is greatly to be regretted that the Indian text of each 
legend was not printed beside the English version, the nature of many of 
the stories being such as to require a careful study of the native language 
to determine their age and their genuineness as products of Indian thought. 

The volume contains, however, a mass of most valuable information, 
which, in the hands of those familiar with the wider field of Algonkian 
folk-lore and legend, may be put to useful service, but the discriminating 
faculty must be present to separate the later Old-World additions from 
the original Micmac data. 

The zeal of the authorities of Wellesley College and the generosity of 
the late Professor Horsford are deserving of the highest praise, and it is to 
be hoped they will find imitators elsewhere. 


A. F. Chamberlain. 
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Primitive Music: An Inquiry into the Origin and Development of Music, 
Songs, Dances, and Pantomimes of Savage Races. By RicHARD WAL- 
LASCHECK. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

The object of the book now under consideration, is to give a general 
survey of the whole field of primitive music as it now appears, to sum up 
the results already gained as regards the accumulation of material, and to 
generalize the laws which govern the production of folk-music, a process 
which the author evidently thinks justifiable from the amount of material 
already available. 

The tone and spirit of the book are admirable. The author has con- 
sulted an enormous number of authorities, of varying degrees of value, 
and gives, together with a full bibliography, an admirable summary of the 
results achieved, so far as they were known to him at the time his book 
was written (his preface is dated April, 1893). Since that time, how- 
ever, valuable material, gathered within the past few years, has been pub- 
lished in this country, and has been the subject of serious discussion. 

The subjects considered by Mr. Wallascheck are as follows: ‘“ General 
Character of the Music of Primitive Peoples ;” “ Singers and Composers in 
Primitive Times ;” “ Instruments ;” “The Basis of our Musical System ;” 
“Physical and Psychical Influence of Music;” “Text and Music;” 
“Dance and Music;” “ Primitive Drama and Pantomime ;” “ Origin of 
Music;” ‘Heredity and Development.” All of them are treated with 
great ability and thoroughness, and the whole book is extremely interesting 
and instructive. 

The most important of Mr. Wallascheck’s conclusions, at least from the 
musician’s point of view, are those relating to the origin and function of 
music and the relations of key, harmony, and scale. On the first of these 
points, he says (Summary, p. 294): “ From the character of primitive 
music, as exhibited in the musical practice of savages, I venture to con- 
clude that the origin of music is to be sought in a general desire for rhyth- 
mical exercise, and that the ‘time-sense’ is the psychical source from 
which it arises. ‘The rhythm through itself leads us to certain tones (and 
consequently tunes) by which rhythmical periods are better marked, and 
the whole movement becomes more distinct.” He dissents from the the- 
ories of Darwin and Spencer ; holding that the ear has little or nothing to 
do with the beginnings of music, rhythm being the all-important factor. As 
regards the question of the origin of our discriminative pleasure in musi- 
cal intervals, he says (p. 232): “Rhythm and sonant rhythm coincide. 
Try to play first on a stretched and then on an unstretched drum or kettle- 
drum, such as savages use, and you will see that rhythm brings us in and 
by itself to sound and certain tones, owing to the fact that the rhythmical 
movement becomes much more distinct and better marked on the former 
than on the latter instrument.” Thus, he thinks, “a rhythmical design, 
in and by itself, brings us to musical tones, and, by way of these, to the 
appreciation of intervals and melody.” He says, further (p. 233) : “ Rhythm 
teaches us the appreciation of intervals, both as to their order and group- 
ing. An interval, as such, has no musical value for us without rhythmical 
order in time.” And on page 235 he says: “ Men do not come to music 
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by way of tones, but they come to tones and tunes by way of the rhyth- 
mical impulse.” Rhythm, he holds, is very essence of music, and he even 
goes so far as to say (p. 230): “ We do not meet with a single instance 
among savages of melody, fixed according to musical principles.” What 
he can possibly mean by this last assertion I do not know. The state- 
ment as it stands is certainly a gross exaggeration. It is within my own 
personal knowledge that there are hundreds of such melodies. 

That rhythm is the first asthetic element of music to be developed, I 
think no thoughtful observer will doubt; but Mr. Wallascheck is the first, 
I believe, to attribute to rhythm exculsively the determination of musical 
intervals. His idea is new, and suggests important questions which must 
be decided before it can be accepted without qualification. How does it 
happen that certain intervals prove to be favorable to the accentuation of 
rhythm, while others are less favorable, or perhaps wholly unfavorable ? 
On his theory, this must be so; and it would seem that there must be 
something in the natural constitution of the ear, or of the vocal organs, or 
of both as correlated with each other and with the physical laws of acous- 
tics, which determines the choice of certain intervals and makes them pre- 
ponderant in all primitive rhythmical music-making. 

That certain intervals ave preponderant in all folk-music is a fact which 
I believe to be unquestionable, a fact which I was, so far as I know, the 
first to discover. How I came to discover it need not take up any space 
here ; it is fully set forth in “ A Study of Omaha Indian Music,” the joint 
production of Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Mr. Francis La Flesche, and myself, 
published by the Peabody Museum of American Archzology and Ethnology 
of Harvard University, late in the summer of 1893, too late for Mr. Walla- 
scheck to make use of the rich and valuable collection of folk-music em- 
bodied in it by the self-sacrificing labors of Miss Fletcher. The important 
fact, to the discovery of which I came through a pregnant suggestion of 
Miss Fletcher’s, is, that all folk-music runs on the line of a tonic chord, either 
major or minor, or else on the line of the tonic and some of its nearest related 
chords. ‘This conclusion, announced in the brochure referred to, has been 
so strongly confirmed by my studies during the past year, that it has become 
a settled conviction in my mind. When the collection of Kwakiutl songs 
recorded on phonographic cylinders by Dr. Franz Boas and that of Navajo 
songs recorded by Dr. Washington Matthews (both of which are now in 
my hands for study) shall have been transcribed and published, all per- 
sons interested will have opportunity to judge for themselves how far my 
conclusions are justified. Not only the published version, but also the 
original records, will, I trust, be accessible to students. I cannot but think 
that such students will be surprised to find how large a percentage of these 
songs runs directly along the line of a single major or minor chord, and 
how, almost invariably, such tones as do not belong to the tonic chord 
belong to the dominant, the subdominant or the relative minor chord. 

Admitting, therefore, all that Mr. Wallascheck says about the preference 
for sonant rhythm on the part of primitive men, it would still be necessary, 
as it seems to me, to account for the fact that, when rhythm becomes 
sonant, it always follows a distinctly harmonic line. What is there in the 
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tones of a chord, more than in tones not harmonically related, to deter- 
mine rhythmic emphasis along a harmonic line? The line actually fol- 
lowed must be, of course, the line of least resistance, where the musical 
activity is spontaneous, as it is in primitive music-making. And since this 
line is plainly a harmonic line, does it not seem clear that the correlations 
of the ear and of the voice with the natural laws of acoustics, what we 
sometimes call the harmonic sense, must play the primary part in the forms 
assumed by primitive melody? Change from a monotone may, indeed, be 
induced by the rhythmical impulse ; but that impulse must necessarily be 
guided and its direction must be determined by the natural laws on which 
harmony is based in order to produce any such results as are actually to be 
found in the numerous folk-songs which have come under my observation. 
I cannot believe that the enormous preponderance of harmonic tones 
which I find in all the folk-music I have ever studied (and I have studied 
a good deal of it) is due to mere accident; nor can I think it a merely 
accidental circumstance without significance that the Indians whom I have 
known insist that natural harmonies be added to their own songs (which 
they themselves always sing in unison), before they will accept any piano 
version of them as satisfactory. ‘These facts seem to me to point clearly 
to harmonic perception ; undeveloped, to be sure, and never brought clearly 
forward into consciousness ; but nevertheless unmistakably present in the 
Indian mind. Miss Fletcher once remarked to me that she had observed 
a change in the overtones when the Indians changed vowels on a single 
tone; she thought that the Indians themselves perceived a marked change 
in tone-quality due to the change in the preponderance of certain overtones 
when the vowels were changed, and that they made use of different unmean- 
ing syllables employing different vowels for the sake of the variety of har- 
monic effect. The avowed object of the change was euphony ; but the very 
essence of the euphonic changes consisted in alterations of tone-quality, 
which every acoustician knows to be due to a shifting of the relative pre- 
ponderance of the overtones. 

Mr. Wallascheck’s theory then needs to be supplemented by the one I 
have suggested. The rhythmic impulse may lead to /one, but not to tune ; 
tune is always harmonic; and the harmonic sense is, consequently, the 
guiding force which determines the direction taken by the voice when it 
is set going by the rhythmic impulse. 

But there is another reason for thinking it an exaggeration to say, as 
Mr. Wallascheck does (p. 235): “Men do not come to music by way of 
tones; but they come to tones and tunes by way of the rhythmical im- 
pulse.” Our author insists as strongly as anybody (see p. 250 ef seg.) that 
music is the expression of emotion. Now, emotional excitement does, in- 
deed, beget rhythmic movement and is increased and intensified by it; but 
it also finds expression in articulate vocal sounds, not always rhythmic. 
An infant suffering pain, or pleasurably excited, utters inarticulate sounds 
which express and convey unmistakably the condition of its sensibiitty, even 
to those who are where they cannot see it. Adults do the same. These 
vocal expressions of feeling do not become music until they assume definite 
rhythmic and melodic shape. I have now in my possession some Navajo 
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songs which very instructively illustrate the transition from excited shouting 
to excited singing. One of them has this phrase, many times repeated : — 
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The record of it is one furnished by Dr. Washington Matthews. The 
Indian is shouting and howling in the most excited way and with a most 
vigorous rhythm; but he is doing it unmistakably along the line of the major 
chord. How does this happen, if the rhythmic element alone is to be taken 
into the account ? 

The truth is, I believe, that men come to music 4o¢h by way of tones and 
of the rhythmic sense. We owe thanks to Mr. Wallascheck for calling our 
attention to the fact that sonant rhythm is more effective than rhythm with- 
out resonance and thus pointing out to us how rhythm may possibly beget 
tone. But it is surely going much too far to affirm that tone, and especially 
musical tone, is begotten in no other way. Indeed, it is doubtful, to say the 
least, whether the harmonic and the rhythmic sense must not always work 
together to produce any result which can properly be called musical. 

The only remaining point for which I have time or space in this review 
is Mr. Wallascheck’s treatment of the subjects of Harmony and Scale 
(chap. iv.). He cites some examples of part-singing among savages which 
were previously unknown to me. They go to emphasize still more strongly 
the opinion I had previously formed, that the harmonic sense is universal 
and is the same for all races of men. 

His conclusions on this subject are, I believe, sound. He says (pp. 142, 
143): “Thus neither harmony nor the germs of counterpoint are entirely 
unknown in primitive nations, and it would seem from all the examples I 
was able to collect that the principle of tonality is in most cases unmis- 
takable.” The American collections to which I have referred afford over- 
whelming evidence in corroboration of this position; although there is no 
part-singing among our Indians. Again he says (p. 145): “The most 
primitive germ of harmony and counterpoint is the continuation of the 
key-note throughout the piece ; the same method, but intended only instead 
of actually sung, gives the principle of tonality: the essence of melody.” 
This is sound ; but the surprising fact to me is, that the predominance not 
only of the key-note, but of the chord of the key-note in primitive melody 
should have been so long overlooked. Not scale, but the tonic and its chord 
constitute the fundamental fact in tonality ; and this fundamental fact is 
so striking in primitive music that I am continually astonished when I think 
that I was the first observer to discover and point it out. 

Mr. Wallascheck successfully combats the opinion of Helmholtz that our 
diatonic scale, whether pentatonic or heptatonic, major or minor, is an arti- 
ficial and not a natural product. But he continues to treat the scale in the 
traditional fashion, as a fundamental fact, and not as a mere incident as it 
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really is. The fundamental fact in tonality, I repeat, is the tonic (or key- 
note) and its chord. The tones of the tonic chord stand in the nearest re- 
lation to the key-note; then come those of the dominant and subdominant 
chords ; and these tones, when arranged in consecutive order, make the 
major scale. ‘The very same set of tones produces minor tonality when the 
centre of gravity is shifted to the relative minor chord of the original 
major tonic. ‘The relative minors of the dominant and subdominant re- 
spectively furnish a new minor dominant and subdominant for the new 
minor tonic. Let me illustrate by the following scheme of chords :— 


Subdom. Tonic. Dominant. 


D-F-A-C-E-G-B-D 
——” 
Subdom. Tonic. Dominant. 


Key of A minor: 
Key of C major: 


When the tones of which these chords are composed are arranged in the 
diatonic order C-D-E-F-G-A-B-C, they produce the scale of C major; when 
they are so arranged as to make A the key-note and the chord of A minor 
the tonic chord, they produce the scale of A minor, thus: A-B-C-D-E-F-G-A. 
This form of minor, without the leading-tone (G sharp) is very old, and its 
natural close is with the subdominant chord immediately preceding the 
tonic (what is technically known as a “ plagal” cadence). But I have 
also found the upward leading-tone, implying a major dominant chord, 
many times in primitive music. In many songs, both the G and G sharp 
occur. Both the major and the minor scales, the latter in both forms, with 
and without the upward leading-tone, are inevitable results of the natural 
harmonic relations which govern primitive music-making and are therefore 


natural, not artificial. 
Sohn Comfort Fillmore. 


A Stupy or Omana InpraAn Music. By ALice C. FLETCHER, aided by 
Francis LA FLescue. With a Report on the Structural Peculiarities of 
the Music by JoHN Comfort Archzological and Ethnologi- 
cal Papers of the Peabody Museum of Harvard University. Vol. L, 
No. 5. Cambridge, Mass. June, 1893. Pp. vi, 152. 

The present collection of songs and tunes of the Omaha Indians is a 
most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the music and poetry of 
primitive people. Miss Fletcher happily combines a thorough knowledge 
of the Indian with a fine appreciation of poetry and music. Any one who 
has attempted to investigate the melodies which are hidden behind the 
apparently barbarous noise of Indian chorus-singing will appreciate the 
difficulties of her work, and the value of the results which she has ob- 
tained. 

Miss Fletcher says: “ Among the Indians, music envelopes like an 
atmosphere every religious, tribal, and social ceremony, as well as every 
personal experience. There is not a phase of life that does not find ex- 
pression in song. Religious rituals are embodied in it; the reverend recog- 
nition of the creation of the corn, of the food-giving animals, of the powers 
of the air, of the fructifying sun, is passed from one generation to another 
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in melodious measures ; song nerves the warrior to deeds of heroism and 
robs death of its terrors; it speeds the spirit to the land of the hereafter, 
and solaces those who live to mourn; children compose ditties for their 
games, and young men by music give zest to their sports; the lover sings 
his way to the maiden’s heart, and the old man tunefully invokes those 
agencies which can avert death. Music is also the medium through which 
man holds communion with his soul, and with the unseen powers which 
control his destiny.” 

These facts may appear startling when compared to the often repeated 
statement that the Indian has no sense for music, and that paiticularly as 
compared to the negro, he is entirely lacking in musical genius. 

Miss Fletcher’s statement, that every phase of the Indian’s life is made 
a subject of song and poetry, is borne out by the evidence accumulated 
from all parts of our continent. She also emphasizes the frequency of tra- 
ditional songs which have been handed down from unknown generations. 

The author classifies the songs of the people in three groups. Class 
songs, or such songs as are either religious or ritualistic, and are sung only 
by the initiated, or by the member of certain subgentes having charge of 
sacred or of tribal ceremonies. The second group is called social songs. 
They embrace the songs of secular or secret societies, dance and game 
songs, and others. ‘They are always sung in chorus. The last group is 
called the individual songs. Their contents pertain to individual hopes, 
desires, or experiences, and are generally sung as solos. 

The author discusses the characteristics of Indian songs at some length. 
One of their fundamental peculiarities is the fact that the few words which 
enter into the texts are not pronounced in the same manner as they are 
in ordinary speech. The author says: “ The words are frequently taken 
apart or modified so as to make them more melodious. The selection of 
the words and their arrangement do not always correspond to that which 
appears in ordinary speech.” We are not aware of how far the peculiar 
modification of the words is due to the form of Indian languages, and if 
it be found in other languages as well. Untrained singers in our own 
language have certainly a similar tendency of lengthening or of changing 
the vowels by dizwresis. Distortions of words, particularly by duplication 
of syllables, are frequent in folk-songs ; but the modification of the words 
does not reach such an extent as in Indian songs. The author’s remark 
that the selection of the burdens of the songs, which consist of meaningless 
syllables, is dictated by the emotions expressed by the song, is also of great 
importance. Miss Fletcher explains the curious transformations of words 
and the introduction of numerous meaningless syllables as a effort towards 
poetic expression in measured language, and this explanation is certainly 
correct. 

Her views on the briefness of Indian songs are also worthy of attention. 
The Indian does not actually express his emotions in the song, but merely 
intimates them. In regard to this matter Miss Fletcher says: “ It is diffi- 
cult for any one born and bred in our complicated social relations and cus- 
toms to appreciate the openness and simplicity of the Indian life, and to 
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understand how all are under like conditions. There are no secrets, no 
hidden tragedies, no private sorrows in the tribe ; everything is known and 
seen by everybody. ‘The directness, the briefness, the lack of preparatory 
words and chords, and the absence of the subsequent unfolding of the 
ideas or feelings which are so marked a characteristic of these songs, do 
not take the Indian by surprise or leave him unsatisfied.” 

To this might be added that the traditional songs refer to beliefs and 
theories which are known to every member of the tribe, or are not intended 
to be understood by the uninitiated. 

Mr. Fillmore’s report on the structural peculiarities of the Indian music is 
also of high importance for an understanding of primitive music. The fun- 
damental point which he makes is that the sense of key-relationship and of 
harmonic relations as determining the key-relationship of melodic tones is 
at least sub-consciously present in the Indian mind. For when the melodies 
are given in correct pitch and with natural harmonies, the Indians soon 
come to recognize and enjoy them. According to this view, with which we 
agree in all its main points, the numerous scales which have been ascribed 
to Indian music are based on faulty interpretation of the observed material. 
Mr. Fillmore’s conclusion is based mainly on the fact that Indians have a 
deficient intonation and do not sing the intervals which they want, but 
that when the songs are repeated to them correctly, and particularly if they 
are accompanied by natural harmonies, they enjoy them and express them- 
selves satisfied with the reproduction. 

The reviewer had the pleasure of repeating these experiments in com- 
pany with Mr. Fillmore, and he is perfectly satisfied that Mr. Fillmore’s in- 
terpretation is correct. It is true that, in recording Indian songs, intervals 
are found frequently which are habitually sung as greater or smaller than 
the corresponding intervals of our scales. But in every case that has been 
investigated closely and accurately, it has been found due to secondary 
causes: either a by-note was intended which became merged with the fol- 
lowing note; or the tone was too high or too low for the register of the 
singer, or there was some other cause, which does not affect the fact that 
the underlying sense of harmony is the same as ours. Mr. Fillmore dwells 
in detail on the curious development of the rhythms of the Indian songs, 
which are exceedingly complex, and on the highly developed phrasing and 
motivization. 

The problem which has been treated so successfully by the authors is 
one of great interest and great importance to the student of primitive 
people. The work is in many respects fundamental, and will serve as a 


basis ‘of important further studies on this subject. 
Franz Boas. 


Loutstana Stuptes. Literature, Customs and Dialects, History and Edu- 
cation. By Atcte Fortier. New Orleans. F. F. Hansell & Bro. 
1894. Pp. vi, 307. 

In bringing together these papers, for the most part originally con- 
tributed to scientific and literary periodicals, Professor Fortier hopes to 
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assist the future historian of Louisiana, and to exhibit a true picture of its 
life. The papers on Customs and Dialect have already appeared in this 
Journal, or in the Transactions of the Modern Language Society, and 
therefore need not here be reviewed ; it will be enough to point out that in 
this volume these papers may be found collected. But since folk-lore is 
related to folk-life, it may be allowed to glance at the French literature of 
Louisiana, as here described and illustrated. The examples given make 
the reader feel that French literature has suffered a great loss, in that the 
language has not been able, like the English, to establish across the sea a 
province politically independent ; the supremacy of one great city, of Paris, 
which narrows modern French thought, and gives to French poetry a some- 
what urban and artificial character, might then be counterpoised by the 
purity, simplicity, melancholy, and mysticism which are the natural pro- 
duct of contact with a wild nature. Judge by the lines of the Louisianian 
Mercier, expressive of homesickness : — 

D’ou vient donc cette voix qui me traverse l’4me, 

Comme passe le soir la brise sur la lame ; 

Vague comme le son que soupire 4 longs traits, 

La harpe éolienne au milieu des foréts ? 


The good father Adrian Roquette, in sincere if rude verse, mourned 
over the fall of the tree of the Chactas :— 


C’était un arbre immense ; arbre aux rameaux sans nombre, 
Qui sur tout un desert projetait sa grande ombre. 


Eh bien! cet arbre-roi, ce géant des forets, 
Cette arche, cette échelle aux infinis degrés, 
Un homme aux muscles forts, un homme & rude tache, 
Suant des mois entiers, l’abattit de sa hache! 

It l’abattit enfin; et puis, s’assit content; 

Car, dans l’arbre, il voyait queiques piéces d’argent ! 


But there is one tree, he adds, which the impious man cannot destroy; it 
is the tree of Golgotha. 

How much reason have all Americans to join in the sigh and shame of 
the priest over the destruction of the forests, as well as the aboriginal an- 


tiquities of their country! 


Nacua.isM. A Study in Native American Folk-lore and History. By 
DaniEL G. Brinton. Philadelphia. 1894. Pp. 63. 


By Nagualism is meant the belief, religious custom, and sorcery of In- 
dians in New Spain, as described by Spanish writers from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth century, and still surviving in modified forms. The word 
Nagual was applied indifferently to the sorcerer himself, or to the familiar 
spirit from whom he was supposed derive his power, and with whose life 
he was so identified that the death of one involved the death of the other ; 
in a general sense, Nagualism was used to include all magic or necromancy, 
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just as the word “ medicine” is employed among our Indian tribes. Her- 
rera, in 1530, affirms that the inhabitants of his province, Cerquin in Hon- 
duras, obtained their naguals through the medium of revelation in dreams, 
procured after proper rites and sacrifices. Dr. Brinton, however, shows that, 
according to the Spanish accounts, the character of the guardian genius 
was determined, in general, solely by the calendar ; thus, according to Juan 
de Cordova (1678) in Oaxaca, among the Zapotecs, each day had its number 
and was named after some animal, as eagle, snake, etc. ; every child then 
received as a surname the name and also the number of the day, and the 
particular animal identified with that day would be his own personal guar- 
dian spirit. Dr. Brinton considers the word as probably originally derived 
from the Zapotec tongue, the root element being “na,” to know, and the term 
thus similar in force to the word Gnostic. By the aid of his nagual the 
initiated person believed himself capable of foretelling the future, curing 
disease, discovering hidden treasure, and in general of exercising all the 
powers attributed to magicians. By the Spaniards, the initiatory cere- 
monies, which are very imperfectly described, were regarded as forming a 
pact with the devil. It appears that a certain degree, at least, of organiza- 
tion existed among the followers of this cult; and Dr. Brinton shows it to 
have been in a considerable measure pre-Columbian, and a survival of the 
ancient faith. He is also of opinion that it must be regarded as a potent 
factor in the history of Spanish America, Thus, in 1713, the Tzentals of 
Chiapas revolted under the direction of an Indian girl — a sort of aborigi- 
nal Joan of Arc — known to Spaniards as Maria Candelaria, who is said to 
have had under her orders seventy thousand natives in Chiapas alone. A 
part of her purpose was the destruction, in every possible way, of Chris- 
tianity, its rites and its followers. 

Dr. Brinton regards Nagualism as an organized cult with regular rites 
and a system of theology. ‘The ceremony of baptism by fire is mentioned, 
and in connection with this rite the custom of speaking of fire as the 
father and mother of all things. It is probable that collection of existing 
folk-lore would throw light, for there is no doubt that among the Indians 
of Central America the old usages continue to exist. Such information as 
is accessible is contained in the treatise of Dr. Brinton, who gives from a 
MS. the hitherto unprinted prayer of a shaman of Guatemala, used but 
half a century ago. The work of J. de la Serna gives invocations and 
symbolism (seventeenth century; reprinted in Madrid, 1892, under the 
editorship of Fuensanta del Valle). Dr. Brinton’s valuable examination of 
a superstition hitherto imperfectly examined is provided with a good index, 


and embraces the whole literature of the subject. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF A NEw Review. — Prof. Frederick Starr, University 
of Chicago, IIl., announces a “ new eclectic journal devoted to Folk-lore.” 
It will contain eighty pages in each number, published quarterly. Each 
number is to contain: (1) “ A portrait of some prominent worker in folk- 
lore,” accompanied by a bibliographic sketch ; (2) “a careful selection 
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of articles from the best foreign journals ;” (3) reviews ; (4) notes ; (5) 
bibliographic material. The announcement remarks: “The Review of 
Folk-Lore ” will not 4éd for original articles, as it does not wish to interfere 
at all with other journals in the field. Still, in case serviceable material 
should be presented to it, it may from time to time print original contribu- 
tions. The aim of the new journal, however, is to help — not to hinder — 
magazines already published. It is hoped that it may in reality be a means 
of bringing about greater unity of purpose and greater helpfulness, to work- 
ers now scattered and unacquainted.” ‘The price is two dollars ; if paid 
by private check, twenty-five cents to be added. The name is to be “ Review 


of Folk-Lore.” 


NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE modern Jewish synagogue has preserved in its ceremonial the use of 
the horn called the shofar (“‘ cornet” in the English version of the Bible), 
an instrument which forms the characteristic feature for the New Year's 
service. 

The liturgical practice is examined by Mr. C. Adler, who also discusses 
the ancient history of the horn. Among his conclusions are, that the natu- 
ral horn of an animal was the oldest wind instrument of inland peoples, 
that these horns were orginally used as signals in time of danger, and that 
the antiquity of this use caused its employment for sacred purposes. In 
India the metallic descendant of the buffalo horn is employed in religious 
processions, and blown at night by watchmen. ‘The article is illustrated. 

In a discussion of the Roman practice of “ manus consertio,” and of a 
doubtful Homeric passage, Prof. F. D. Allen of Harvard University is led 
to exhibit the history of the “tug of war” in ancient jurisprudence. He 
observes: “ ‘ Faustrecht’ is the oldest law, and the earliest administration 
of justice consisted simply in seeing fair play between combatants. The 
free fight gave way (with great saving of life and limb) to a regulated pull- 
ing ; the disputed object belonged to him who could pull it away from the 
other man. The pulling was then extended to contests about immovables 
and abstract questions, the victory being his who could pull his opponent 
over a scratch.” After law had advanced, it was still considered necessary 
to go through the appearance of pulling, and this was embodied in the 
Roman usage of joining hands over the object in dispute, which eventually 
came to lose its significance of a real struggle, and passed into a legal 
form. The Greeks of the Homeric age, so Professor Allen suspects, used 
a rope when a movable object was not in dispute, and this custom, if the 
explanation is correct, is referred to by Homer, who says of two antago- 
nists, disputing over the payment of a blood-fine, which the injured kins- 
man professes never to have received: “ Both were anxious to seize the 
rope in the presence of the umpire,” as the poet appears to say, if we un- 
derstand the rendering indicated in Professor Allen’s article. The writer 
gives illustrations from modern folk-lore, among these the Pali story of 
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Solomon’s judgment, in which the future Buddha caused a line to be drawn 
on the ground, the child to be the property of her who could drag him over 
this line. He refers also to the Passamaquoddy election mentioned in this 
Journal, vol. v. p. 57. ‘The Ainu usage, described by Mr. Batchelder in the 
last number (p. 42 of this volume), might also be cited as illustrating the 
employment of a rope in determining a dispute. 

In a very beautiful address in the interest of a proper monument for 
Massasoit, the Indian chief of Sowams, in Pokanoket, now Warren, R. I., 
to whose kindness the Pilgrims were so much indebted, Mr. Hezekiah 
Butterworth of Boston deals with the touching and wonderful history and 
legends connected with that region, and linked with the names of Winslow 
and Roger Williams, of Massasoit, Alexander, Philip, and Wetamoo. Mr. 
Butterworth contributes a legend of his own collection. The writer is 
moved by a deep sympathy inclining to the side of the savage; for the 
modern New Englander, while recognizing the inevitableness of the dispos- 
session which fell on the original dwellers of the soil, cannot believe that a 
reasonable kindness and justice would not have averted the necessity of 
massacre and cruelty, to say nothing of disregard of treaty obligations. 
As Mr. Butterworth suggests, if there is to be a monument to Massasoit, it 
should be a worthy one; but there are other forms of monuments than 
statues. 

The Kimbundu Grammar of Mr. Chatelain is now out of print, and diffi- 
cult to procure. This grammar contains declensions, exercises, etymologi- 
cal observations, a few proverbs and riddles, and a vocabulary. The 
language is susceptible of literary use, and highly euphonic, as shown by 
the recently printed “ Folk-Tales of Angola.” As much for scientific as 
philanthropic reasons, it is to be desired that this eminently worthy and 
self-sacrificing linguist and collector may eventually be able to pursue his 
chosen task and continue his labors in Africa. 

The warm and generous interest taken by American communities in 
their early history — early to them, though but of yesterday, according to 
European ideas — is illustrated by the two magnificent volumes printed by 
the Filson Club, containing an account of the centenaries of Louisville 
(May 1, 1880) and of Kentucky (June 1, 1892). The most important part 
of the volume consists in the address of the president of the club, Col. 
Reuben T. Durrett, who traces out the beginnings of the settlement, and 
the rapid progress of the population. The permanent occupation was not 
effected until 1774 ; ten years later, John Filson, the historian, from whom 
the club obtains its name, estimated the number of inhabitants in Ken- 
tucky at thirty thousand, living in fifty-two stations and eighteen houses, 
the necessities of defence having forced the whites to establish themselves 
in “forts.” The greater part of the accounts of Colonel Durrett belong to 
American history ; but descriptions of the early manners and character of 
the population are connected with folk-lore, and from these extracts are 
elsewhere printed. The works are illustrated by portraits of La Salle, who 
was at Louisville about 1670, of the president of the club, and others. 

The article of J. Walter Fewkes, on “Tusayan Kinship,” is a brief 
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but admirable addition to knowledge on the organization of the vil- 
lages of this race. It appears that in Hanoki, or Tano, out of sixty-two 
children, there are but six whose parents claim to be of pure Tanoan blood. 
In the next generation the stock will be so mixed that it will no longer be 
possible to regard it as Tanoan in descent. There could hardly be a more 
striking illustration of the want of necessary connection between language 
and racial affinity. It is believed that in some cases, as a result of the 
rigid adherence to the matriarchal law, language may survive after racial 
kinship has changed. The bearings of this possibility on kinship of the 
Hopi (Moki) the writer proposes subsequently to consider. 

The desirable and probable acceptance of maize as the national plant 
of the United States gives something of a sentimental interest to the sub- 
ject. Dr. J. W. Harschberger devotes one chapter of his treatise to an ex- 
amination of origin, including remarks on archzology, ethnology, history, 
and mythology. The mythological part is rather limited in compass. It 
is melancholy to reflect on the supineness and narrowness, not to use a 
harsher term, of American scholarship, which has deliberately allowed the 
most priceless memorials of antiquity to perish without collection, and 
which still takes only a languid interest in the subject. Out of the multi- 
tude of beliefs, legends, and ceremonies which must have existed among 
Indian tribes, in only a few cases is anything like an accurate report at the 
disposal of the student. As to origin, Dr. Harschberger is of opinion that 
the plant came from the north of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and that it 
was at first cultivated by the Mayas ; the name was adopted by Columbus 
from the Caribs, but seems to have come to these from the Arawaks of 
South America. Carried at once to Spain, it rapidly spread through Eu- 
rope and Asia, and in the Punjaub is now the favorite crop. While in 
many cases the names given to maize indicate foreign origin, among the 
Malays its title declares it to be indigenous. In this fact there is a lesson 
for ethnologists also. 

Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, writing con amore, points out the importance of 
making a careful collection of the folk-lore of Wales, in terms that have a 
general application. The results of comparative study he interestingly 
illustrates by examples. There is a tale involving the element of the con- 
cealment of the fairy bride, whom the suitor is obliged to discover among 
sisters resembling her in external appearance ; this trait Mr. Hartland con- 
siders to result from a primitive marriage custom, in which the bride was 
actually so disguised. Similarly, the objection of fairies to iron, as well as 
the reluctance to employ iron in sacred rites, he concludes to be derived 
from the circumstance that these supernatural beings, and observances 
connected with them, have descended from the stone age, a period in which 
iron was unknown;; in the tales, therefore, as well as in the ceremonies, we 
have an example of the intense conservatism of religious feeling. The 
strange custom of the Sin-Eater, and its analoga, also receive attention. 
In another paper, on Old Welsh Folk-Medicine, Mr. Hartland discusses 
charms and remedies contained in the book called Meddygon Myddfai, 
a manuscript of about 1400. In connection with the directions, he makes 
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observations on the psychological association of ideas from which the 
“Doctrine of Signatures,” and other features of popular medicine, owe 
their acceptance. 

Among investigators of popular tales, no name is better known than that 
of Kaarle Krohn of Finland. His writings present illustrations of the only 
proper mode of dealing with folk-tales, the scientific method of taking 
each separate tale for itself, pursuing it in all its variations, deducing by 
comparison the original form, and separating the accretions. The absence 
of such a method, the want of patience or means to apply it, has seriously 
interfered with the value of generalizations of writers on the theory of the 
folk-tale. In the time of Grimm materials did not exist ; Benfey, exam- 
ining with great learning the literary aspects of the tales with which he 
concerned himself, did not sufficiently consider the unwritten popular tra- 
dition, and was led to generalize a theory of literary origins applicable 
only in certain special cases. The “solar myth” theory of Max Miiller 
was a speculation never worked out with any proper attention to scientific 
reserve, and presenting a strange example of an inverted pyramid, in 
which a vast structure was balanced on a narrow base of fancy, conjecture, 
and rhetoric. The discussion of Mr. Andrew Lang, useful as a balance 
to the popularity of the latter hypothesis, was seriously injured by lack of 
pains, and particularity in detailed examination of particular cases. Main- 
taining, with a certain degree of reason, that the origin of popular tales 
was to be sought in “savage” custom and “ primitive” habit, the value of 
the hypothesis was seriously impaired by the unsupported width of the 
application of this principle, as well as by the absurd title of “ anthropo- 
logical method” applied to the doctrine in question. Within a few years 
has found favor the reasonable and natural way of dealing with popular 
tradition in the same manner as would be employed in other departments 
of science, — of beginning with special cases, of observing scientific modesty 
in regard to deductions, and appealing primarily to experts, rather than to 
the judgment of a public not specially educated. This proper reserve, and 
the recognition of the obvious fact so repeatedly insisted on in the pages of 
this Journal, that there is not and cannot be any such thing as a general 
theory of folk-tales expressible in a formula, belongs to the work of Krohn, 
According to his results, his own country, Finland, possesses the peculiar 
advantage of being the meeting-place of currents of tradition, in which the 
same tales have arrived from the West and the East, — from Scandinavia and 
from Russia, — have been blended, and received independent development 
tending to cyclical epic expression. The details of this world-diffusion, as 
applied to tales which are also popular among American negroes, having 
in the main been imported from Africa, will no doubt form a feature of 
the proposed discussion of Professor Gerber, which it is to be hoped that 
The American Folk-Lore Society will one day be able to publish. 

In examining the meaning of the old Irish word “ sidh” (a fairy dwelling ; 
sidhe, fairies), Mr. MacRitchie, while committing himself to no etymologi- 
cal theory, contends that by this word are designated the green mounds 
in which this people were supposed to live, being in fact bee-houses of a 
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primitive type, having earth heaped over them. He observes that whether 
the word, as a place-name, is applied to localities associated with mound 
dwellings, ought to.be determined. 

To the little book of Mad. Martinengo-Cesaresco is given the name of 
“La poésie populaire.” This title is too general, the volume containing 
two essays, of which the chief is a light but pleasantly written discussion 
of the conception of Fate in the folk-lore of Southern Europe (“ L’idée du 
Destin dans les traditions meridionales’’). She remarks that the connection 
of the moon with the fortune of the individual, a representation found as 
well in Roman mythology as in modern folk-lore, no doubt originally 
depended on the varying phases of the orb. 

In the “American Antiquarian,” Rev. S. D. Peet continues a series of 
articles on religious symbolism and belief. In an article on “Culture 
Heroes and Deified Kings” he concludes that the statues in the palaces 
of Uxmal and Palenque were portraits of such kings, the statues of which 
he thinks entirely different from that of the culture-heroes. Beside these 
two orders of adored beings, the Mayas worshipped personified powers of 
nature. The shrines, he considers, belonged to the gods, the pyramids to 
the culture-heroes, and palaces to the kings. 

A proper notice of the wonderful bibliography of Dr. Pitré must be de- 
ferred until the following number. 

Mr. C. M. Pleyte, in “Globus,” devotes an article to the position of the 
serpent in the popular belief of the Indonesians, collecting the material 
out of a great variety of written sources, and giving useful references. He 
examines superstitions and legends regarding the snake in cosmology and 
cosmography, as incarnation cf gods, souls, and spirits, evil and good, as 
totem, ornament, etc. He observes that the Malay kriss or dagger is often 
incrusted with ornamental golden snakes, and suggests that the kriss re- 
ceived a serpent-form in order to secure the protection of the divine ani- 
mal, just as is done with regard to the crocodile by certain insular races 
who make their shields in that form. A page of illustrations is added ; 
among these is especially noticeable the image of a soul, with serpentine 
supports, belonging to the Ethnographical Museum at Amsterdam. 

Mr. W. H. Schofield, a graduate student of Harvard University, dis- 
cusses the Seventh Novel of the Seventh Day of the Decameron. The 
study, carried out with much industry and learning, has a bearing on gen- 
eral questions of the origin of medizval tales. This novel has hitherto 
been supposed derived from a fabliau; but the writer shows that it is 
more reasonable to conclude that both narratives had a common source in 
a floating popular tale. Considering the antecedents of this tale, he is 
inclined to find the earliest form in a scandalous anecdote about the 
emperor Henry IV., a bit of eleventh-century scandal recorded by a con- 
temporary. Gradually losing its quasi-historical character and _ personal 
reference, and enlarged by romantic additions, the anecdote branched out 
into the novel. Mr. Schofield traces the subsequent appearance of the 
novel in the various European languages. 

Under the head of “ Folk-Lore Topics,” Mr. Frederick Sessions of 
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Gloucester, England, has an interesting series of articles, printed in a local 
journal. In a discussion of the “ Dowsing,” or Divining-Rod, he observes 
that originally the rod would not work unless consecrated with proper cere- 
monies ; as, for example, using only a twig of an ash-tree in which a live 
shrew mouse had been wedged and left to die. He considers that the 
professors of this art are usually in error, and no more successful than 
would be a clever guesser. The old English custom of “ Beating the 
Bounds” is still kept up in many English communities: the origin the 
writer reasonably seeks in the time when not the individual, but the clan, 
was the unit of society; each kindred marked out its limits as against 
other kindreds, just as now individuals protect themselves against others. 
In noticing the tales which make the younger son a hero, Mr. Sessions 
brings this feature in connection with the superior right of the younger 
son, still maintained in the case of intestate estates in Gloucester. 

To the very learned paper of Professor Sheldon on the names of the 
letters are added “ Further Notes.” Possibly some readers of this Journal 
may recollect that in their childish recitation the letter A was called a-bis- 
self-a (for A by itself A), and how the sign “& ” stood at the end of the 
alaphabet as ampersand (et-per-se-and). The greater part of the discus- 
sion is out of our sphere. 
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H. HEINECKE.— Usages du Carnaval. V. Le jeu du disque en Alsace. P. 
RISTELHUBER. — Coutumes de la semaine sainte. Battre la carcasse. G. Du- 
MOUTIER. Solaiman dans les Ilégendes Musulmanes. VII. R. BAsseT. — Le 
culte des morts chez les Latins. A. LEFEVRE. — Bibliographie.— Notes et 
enquétes. 

13. Rivista delle Tradizioni Popolari Italiane. (Rome.) Vol. I. No. 2, 
January, 1894. Numerous contributions to Italian Folk-lore, arranged under the 
headings : Leggende, Novelline, Canti popolari, Credenze e superstizioni popolari, 
Usanze. Tipi popolari, Motti e Proverbi illustrati, psicologia del linguaggio 
popolare, Tipi popolari, Miscellanea. — Bibliografia.— No. 3, February. Le som- 
mosse italiane ed il folklore. A. DE GUBERNATIS. — Leggende, etc. 

14. Wallonia. (Liége.) Vol. II. No. 1, January, 1894. Le baptéme. A. 
GitTre. — Théatre des doigts. (Games with fingers.) O. COLSON. — No. 2, Feb- 
ruary. Le tirage au sort. — Le loup-garou. J. Hens. — No.3, March. La Saint- 
Grégoire. L. Lotsrau and O. Cotson. — Légendes du Bas-Condroz, F. REN- 
KIN. — No. 4. La féte des pélerins a Villers-Perwin (Hainaut). E. BRIXHE. — 
Les os de grenouille. L. WestTpHAL and A. HARou.— No. 5, May. Le Tchau- 
dia 4 Bois d’Haine (Hainaut). O. Co_tson.— Le Jour des Rois. (Continued.) 

15. Volskunde. (Ghent.) Vol. IV. Nos. 5, 6, 1893. Geloofszaken en volk- 
geneeskunde. A. GitTiie.— Nos. 7-12. De Humor in de Eigennamen. A. 
Gitte. — Boerenhumor in Kerkelijke Zaken. 

16. Ons Volksleven. (Te Brecht.) Vol. VI. No. 1, January, 1894. De keer- 
sen in het volksgeloof en volksgebruik. I.-III. J. CORNELISSEN. (Continued 
in No. 2.) — No. 2, February. Wangeloof in Klein-Brabant.— De vogelen in het 
volksgeloof. VI. A. HARou.—Volksspelen. J. B. VERVLIET. — No. 3, March. 
Volksgebruiken in Klein-Brabant.— No. 5. Onze hedensdaagsche Gilden. — Ri- 
vieren, Putten, Bronnen, Fonteinen, etc. A. HAROv. 

17. Am Urquell. (Vienna.) Vol. V. No. 1, 1894. Zur Bedeuting der Zahl 
Neun. K. WEINHOLD.— AZgyptische Totenopfer und ihr Zweck. A. WIEDE- 
MANN.— Ueber die Benennung des Pferdes in den Sprachen amerikanischer 
Indianer. A. F. CHAMBEKLAIN.— Volkglauben in Ceylon: Die Furcht béser 
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Geister vor Eisen. M. DE ZILVA WICKREMASINGHE. — Die new entdeckten 
deutschen Géttergestalten und Gétternamen. O. KNoop.— Herzog Miréeta. 
Krauss. — Maisitten am Rhein. C. RADEMACHER.— An Ajen-hore oder Gut 
Aeug. J. RoBINSSOHN. — Bienenzauber und Bienenzucht. H. THEEN-Sépy.— 
Sondersprachen. P. SARTORI. — Bezeichnungen der Trunkenheit in der Sprache 
des Volkes. H. MERKENS. 

18. Ethnographia. (Budapest.) Vol. V. No. 1, 1894. A magyar népmese 
irodalma. I. Magyar népmese gyiijtemenyek. K.Lajos. (Gives bibliography 
of Magyar folk-tales.) 

19. ky Lid. (Prague.) Vol. III. No. 2, 1894. (Titles of articles trans- 
lated.) Peasant House in Silesia. V.HAuUER.— The People and its Tales. V. 
TiELE. — Names of the National Costume of the Slovaks. F, PAsTRNEK. — 
The Riddles of the Ancinet Czechs. €. Zier. — Paintings of Slovak Houses in 
Moravia. (Concluded.) 

20. Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. Vol. 
XXIV. No. 1, 1894. Ueber Wetterzauberei. F. v. Apr1AN. (An elaborate 
account of weather-magic among many primitive peoples.) 

21. Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde. (Berlin.) Vol. IV. No.1, 
1894. Das deutsche Volkslied in Osterreich-Ungarn. A. HAUFFEN.— Das 
Marchen vom Gevatter Tod. J. BoLte.— Der Schuh im Volksglauben. I. 
P. SARTORI. — Wiegenlieder aus der Spessart. A. ENGLERT. — Negermarchen 
von der Goldkiiste. J. H. CRISTALLER. — Buddhistische weibliche Heilige. S, 
SINGER. — Bastlésereime. K. E. HAAseE.— Auf einem Bauernhofe im Geiess- 
thal in Tirol. T. Hett.—Verschiedenes vom Aberglauben, von Sitten und 


Gebrauchen in Mittleschlesien. A. BauMGART.— Kleine Mittheilungen. — 
Bicheranzeigen. 
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